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chapel was, as you may imagine, full to suffoca- 
tion; every body was drenched with rosewater 
from the censers of the priests; the arm-chair of 
the reverendissime had been placed exactly facing 
the spot where the cross was to be planted ; a large 
body of monks formed a semicircle behind him, 
and I (by great good luck, as I then imagined) 
had .obtained a place at his left hand, and so near 
to him as to support myself against the pressure 
of the crowd by leaning on the arm of his chair. 
He was deadly pale, and I observed a tremor in 
his hands and a quivering of his lips which I then 
attributed to the fervour of piety and the emotion 
incidental to the solemn scene then enacting. For, 
I assure you, that although I had gone to the cere- 
mony contemning what I supposed would be a 
mummery little less than sacrilegious in the opi- 
nion of Christians of the Protestant faith; and 
although when there my judgment revolted against 
this coarse imaging forth of the Redeemer’s agony, 
yet the ideas it awakened,— the time, the place, 
the contagion of the emotions I witnessed,— all 
combined to act so powerfully upon my imagina- 
tion, that I trembled and wept as I beheld the 
cross reach the Chapel of the Crucifixion; and the 
same sensations of indignant sorrow assailed me 
that in my childhood I had always experienced 
when reading the account of our Lord’s passion. 
An altar covers the spot where the step of the 
true cross rested; and upon each side of it stood, 
like a sentinel, a Greek priest. This in itself was 
looked upon as an offensive proceeding; but when 
the Latin fathers approached, and attempted to 
remove the Greek altar-cloth, which had 7 busi- 
ness there on that occasion, the two priests inter- 
posed, and insisted upon its remaining where it 
was. The Latins remonstrated, and persisted in 
uncovering the altar; but instead of listening to 
them, aggressive measures were adopted by their 
opponents. They tore down one of the chandeliers, 
and, breaking a branch from it, began de aling 
blows right and left. A crowd of Greeks, who 
had not before appeared, rushed in, armed with 
bludgeons; the Latin monks defended themSelves 
as well as they could with their enormous cierges, 
which they converted into weapons; but some of 
them, in anticipation of what occurred, had brought 
wooden staves concealed beneath their robes; a 
number of pilgrims rushed into the mélée, and a 
general and bloody battle ensued ! 

‘‘ T shall not attempt to describe the terror that 
assailed me. The dense crowd in which we were 
jammed—the shrieks and imprecations of the com- 
batants—the cries of women fainting and trampled 
upon—the knowledge that no mode of egress exist- 
ed but the two narrow flights of steep steps leading 
down from Calvary into the church—and the con- 
sciousness that the mass of people who were en- 
deavouring to escape were pushing us thither, and 
that we should, if not squeezed to death against 
the railings, most likely be thrown down stairs and 
trodden under foot: all these combined seemed to 
leave us so little chance of safety, that I began si- 
lently to take leave of myself, giving all up for 
lost! My friends carefully surrounded me, making 
a strong barrier with their persons to shield me 
from the blows that were dealt around; while 
Mohammed gallantly disputed every inch of ground 
that we were obliged to yield to the belligerents 
as they pushed us onwards towards the terrible 
stairs. An Irish gentleman, whom I had never 
seen before, but to whom I must eternally feel 
grateful for his chivalrous conduct to a stranger— 
an exceedingly tall and very powerful-looking man 
—placed himself before me, and assured me that 
if r would trust myself to him he would carry me 
on his shoulders safely over the heads of the crowd 
down the staircase, while the gentlemen of our 
party should endeavour to make a temporary stand 
against the crash of the mob that threatened to 

recipitate us head-foremost over the banisters. 
t Was no time for hesitation; we were already at 
the head of the stairs, and I was about to commit 
myself blindly to the united care of my champions, 





when suddenly our retreat was cut off by a regi- 
ment of Turkish soldiers with fixed bayonets rush- 
ing up the staircase. To have endeavoured to 
force our way against them would have been mad- 
ness; for an instant I believed our last moment 
had arrived, and that we must perish between the 
two conflicting masses. I was quite helpless with 
terror, but happily my companions had all their 
senses about them; they contrived to drag me be- 
hind a pillar and effectually to shelter me there 
while the troops charged up the staircase, and 
rushed past us upon Calvary; and while the crowd 
of combatants were driven backwards into the 
chapel at the point of the bayonet, we hastened to 
profit by the temporary clearance of the staircase, 
and descended into the church. 

‘* The tocsin sounded, and in a few minutes Me- 
hemet Pasha, the Turkish governor of Jerusalem, 
made his appearance with all his suite and a strong 
reinforcement of troops. He took his seat upon 
the cushions at the entrance of the church, where 
the Turkish porters are always stationed, and there 
held a court of justice. Order having been re- 
stored above stairs by the vigorous interference of 
the soldiery, the Pasha caused the leaders of the 
conflicting parties to be brought before him, and 
listened with great patience to the statements made 
on both sides, and with wonderful address and 
judgment endeavoured to reconcile the stormy ele- 
ments, but in vain. The Latins maintained that 
their ceremony must be resumed; for if not it 
would be making an eternal concession of their 
rights. The Greeks protested that they would not 
allow the removal of their altar-cloth, which the 
Latins declared amounted to annulling their cere- 
mony, as the chapel must be given up to them for 
that particular function without let or hindrance. 
The Greeks said they would yield only to force. 
Mehemet Pasha, who is a man of the world as 
well as a man of sense, turned to one of my friends 
whom he had invited to place himself on the 
cushions by his side, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
remarked in French, which he speaks admirably 
(having been for many years attached to the Otto- 
man embassy at Paris), that such unseemly disputes 
did more to throw discredit upon the sanctity of 
the tomb of Christ and upon the spirit of the 
Christian religion than all the writings of all the 
philosophers in the world. ‘ The Mahometans 
argue from it that the spot cannot be holy ground,’ 
said he; ‘ for that if it were, God would not permit 
it to be desecrated by such disgraceful scenes.’ 
Then turning to the disputants, he said that he 
must leave the religious question to themselves to 
be settled hereafter, for that he could not and 
would not enter into its merits; but that as a neu- 
tral authority he would interfere. Not only had 
the peace been broken, but about thirty heads into 
the bargain; and that as he found both parties 
inaccessible to reason, he would take upon himself 
to remove the cause of discord. This he did by 
proceeding forthwith to the chapel upon Calvary, 
and in the most graceful and dignified manner re- 
moving with his own hand the obnoxious altar- 
covering, to the great delight of the consuls of the 
Catholic powers (who took the affair up very warm- 
ly), and of course to the discomfiture of the Greeks, 
Russians, &c. The Sardinian consul was spokes- 
man for the Catholics throughout; for Monsieur 
Jorelle had vanished at the commencement of the 
fray; he had accompanied his fainting wife and 
daughter home, and only returned to the church in 
time to witness order being restored by this bold 
coup de main of Mehemet Pasha. 

“ The poor reverendissime of the Latin convent, 
who had been thrown out of his arm-chair, tram- 
pled under foot, and finally dragged down stairs, 
now made his reappearance, trembling in every 
limb, and his magnificent robes torn and soiled. 
The ceremony recommenced from the part where it 
had been interrupted ; but this time a Turkish regi- 
ment under arms surrounded the foot of Calvary !” 

The mumming ceremonies were thus completed, 
to the disgrace of Christianity, 
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THE MAURITIUS, 


England’s Colonial Empire: an Historical, Poti; 
and Statistical Account of the Empire, its Colo 
and Dependencies. By C. Pridham, Esq, 
F.R.G.S. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 410. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A work of great importance, and if ably execute; 

as a whole, one much to be desiderated by the 

British public, opens with this volume addresgeq 

to a retrospect Listory and present view of the 

Mauritius, with the Seychelles, Roderigue, go, 

The next of the series, to appear at convenient 

intervals, is to be Ceylon. 

There can be no doubt but that a publication of 
this kind, comprehending and concentrating li 
the information which is scattered over books of 
travels, statistical returns, elder voyages and his. 
tories, and other sources of intelligence, so as to 
bring it into a single and distinct compass, is a de. 
sign of much merit, and claims our best attentiop, 
Our knowledge of the most valuable portions of 
the colonial componency of our mighty empire js, 
to say the least of it, very uncertain and unsatis. 
factory. If Mr. Pridham, therefore, can, by his 
labours and talent, present us with a sufficient and 
authentic account of these distant possessions, 
yearly exciting greater interest in regard to their 
actual position and progress, he will render a most 
essential service to the community at large. 

We are to judge and expect from this first essay, 

It is somewhat ambitious in style, but displays 
no want of care or diligence. On the contrary, 
both foreign and English authorities appear to 
have been ransacked for the materials, and the 
narrative is put together in an unexceptionable 
manner. The settlement of this noble island by 
the Dutch and French—the naval fights which 
have taken place in the Indian seas for its occu- 
pation—its physical aspects and natural history— 
and, in short, all that could pertain to a competent 
acquaintance with its past and present state, have 
been sedulously collected, weighed with judgment, 
and well grouped or massed in the initiatory and 
specimen volume. In 1814, it became British by 
cession in right of the conquest a few years before; 
and passing by all political topics, we hope by a 
few selections on matters of general or literary 
interest, to exhibit the way in which Mr. P. has 
acquitted himself in his premier pas. 

“To obtain a correct view of the existing, or at 
least more recent, state of society, it will be neces- 
sary to trace the course of events subsequent to 
the capture of the island by Great Britain; for on 
it hangs the key to those passions and prejudices 
by which the amicable intercourse between tle 
higher classes, English and French, so mutually 
beneficial, has been till recently interrupted. 
During the wars of the Revolution, intercourse 
with Europe was both dangerous and unfrequent: 
the exportation of its products had ceased, and 
commerce, supported alone by the prizes snatched 
from the hands of its enemy, too sensibly lan- 
guished; yet the colony remained faithful to its 
‘engagements, for its wants were few, and it still 
retained its ancient simplicity. With the return 
of peace returned also prosperity ; its coffee ani 
sugar met with a brisk demand in Europe, and the 
price advanced in an equal proportion. Planta 
tions were considerably extended, new ground 
was turned up, land rose immensely ia value, 
and with it luxury, so fatal to the interests of 
young communities. At first its steps were silent, 
and it followed in the train of fortune ; but it gra- 
dually outran the means by which it had been 
supported: numerous and brilliant equipages, 
brought at a great expense from England and the 
Cape of Good Hope, whirled along the streets, or 
traversed in all directions the roads which now 
wound along the mountains where erst was seen 
the modest palanquin ; vast houses, luxuriously 
furnished, replaced in all parts of the isle the old 
and more humble habitations; and that passion 
for hazardous speculations, which had brought 
such catastrophes on the commercial cities ° 
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Europe, now crossed the seas and sought for new 
victims in the colonies, whose inhabitants were 
but too disposed to follow its dangerous illusions. 
Aspecies of dizziness seemed to have seized on 
the inhabitants of Bourbon and the Mauritius, to 
which @ crowd of fortune-hunters, driven from 
Burope by the deranged state of their affairs, 
focked and augmented the evil. A reaction ne- 
cessarily ensued, and a monetary crisis followed, 
which for a long time prostrated the colony, and 
brought ruin on some of the oldest families, by 
qusing a transfer of their estates, already over- 
burdened, to their creditors. Time has, however, 
not only brought things back to their former level, 
but has witnessed yet greater improvements ; and 
itis no exaggeration to state, that society in the 
Mauritius approaches nearer to the European 
standard than it does in te majority of the British 
nies. = =* © 

eke present aspect of religion, though far from 
sitisfactory, presents some features of encourage- 
nent. All parties are now striving to outstrip 
sch other, to make up for time hitherto lost, to 
meet an increased population, and an increased 
demand for instruction. Of the three religious 
parties in the Mauritius, the Church of Rome has 
st once the pre-eminence, in the antiquity of its 
foundation and its numerical superiority. The 
white and Creole population are, with few excep- 
tions, nominal Romanists, though their claim to a 
connexion with that creed will be found in most 
instances to depend solely on baptism by its mi- 
nisters, The larger proportion of the ci-devant 
saves are also members of that church, but with- 
outa deeper perception of its faith than consists 
in an appreciation of its gorgeous and magnificent 
ceremonies. So impressed is the bishop with a 
conviction of their possession of a mere external 
Christianity, that in a return made to the legisla- 
ture he scrupled to name more than two who could 
be received as evidence on oath. The whole num- 
ber of members of the Church of Rome in the 
colony may be estimated at 75,000, though the 
average attendance of worshippers at its services 
cannot be said to exceed 2500. There are two 
churches, one at St. Louis, a large and solid struc- 
ture; the other, at Pamplemousses, is capable of 
containing a large congregation, though seldom 
well frequented. Added to these are seven cha- 
pels, The services are conducted by seven priests 
(most of whom reside at St. Louis), presided over 
by Dr. Collier, with the title of ‘ Bishop of Ruspa.’ 
This prelate is now on a visit to England for the 
purpose of procuring funds for the erection of 
schools, and the maintenance of an additional num- 
ber of ministers. He is possessed of great intel- 
lectual energy, with an agreeable vivacity of man- 
ners, and appears fully sensible of the religious 
indifference and spiritual destitution of the colony. 
The services of his church, formerly conducted in 
latin, and therefore unintelligible to the mass of 
the population, have latterly been commuted for 
French, the language generally spoken. A ‘ Con- 
teil de Fabrique’ and churchwarden have the care 
of the churches’ repairs, as in other countries. 
The residence of the bishop is in Port Louis, and 
isaneat and commodious edifice. In some cases 
4 small glebe is attached to the house of the priests, 
but this is far from universal. Their stipends are 
paid by the colony. The remainder of the reli- 
gious community may be divided into two sections 
—the Church of England, and the Protestant dis- 
senters. The former ranks among its adherents 
almost the whole of the officers of government, a 
Portion of the military, some Anglo-Indians or 
other resident strangers, and a few negroes. The 
whole number of members does not, however, ex- 
ceed a thousand. There is but one church at St. 
ous capable of containing five hundred persons, 

‘d by the French as a powder-magazine, for 
Which the thickness of its walls seemed to have 
given it a peculiar fitness. The service is here 
re by a civil and military chaplain on the 
‘slonial establishment, There are also casual ser- 





vices at other places fitted up for the occasion. 
The Mauritius will form an archdeaconry in the 
proposed diocese of the Cape. The number of 
Protestant dissenters is extremely limited. Under 
this head may be included two or three Huguenot 
families, a body of Independents with chapels at 
Port Louis, Mapou, and Piton, and the Wesleyans 
with a chapel at Mahébourg. In conclusion, it 
may be observed that, amidst all the efforts em- 
ployed for the evangelisation of the negro and 
Indian labourer, care should be taken that educa- 
tion should serve in all cases as the handmaid of 
religion: without it, there is the constant danger 
of a usurpation of unmeaning forms over real piety 
on the one hand, or the fervour of religion lapsing 
into an excess of uncontrollable fanaticism on the 
other. ” . 

“No malady seems peculiar to this island, but 
those of Europe prevail, as apoplexy, small-pox, 
pleurisy, obstructions in the liver (which may arise 
from vexation, as much as from any other cause). 
Lock-jaw is a more common disease here than in 
Europe, but hardly a crooked or deformed per- 
son is to be found. The negroes are subject to 
the stone. St. Pierre saw one that was larger than 
an egg. Violent gouts and paralytic disorders at- 
tack those who do not pay proper attention to diet. 
The negroes and children are much subject to 
worms, and when the former have the venereal dis- 
ease, they are subject to dreadful chaps or clefts in 
the soles of their feet. The air has little of medi- 
cinal virtue, and gouty persons are liable to keep 
their beds for months together. The change of the 
seasons has no little effect on the constitution of 
the inhabitants. They are then liable to bilious 
fevers, and the heat often occasions ruptures; but 
temperance and bathing will keep a man in health. 
The scurvy sometimes makes its appearance at 
St. Louis, but those affected with scorbutic com- 
plaints are soon cured on their removal into the 
country. ‘The small-pox and cholera morbus have 
both proved severe scourges. The former has 
visited the island four or five times; in 1792 it is 
said to have carried off twenty thousand persons, 
and from the latter, in 1819-20, there perished 
twelve thousand persons. The mortality among 
the troops is very little greater than that of Europe, 
not exceeding 30°5 per thousand annually, and it 
would be still less were it not for the irresistible 
temptations offered by the use of arrack and other 
ardent spirits. Ina tropical climate the issue is 
delirium tremens, from which many more die than 
from the climate. To those who are seasoned to 
the climate, a removal to Europe is rather injurious 
than otherwise.” 

Connected with natural history we read: 

“ According to the Abbé de Ja Caille, monkeys 
were brought into the Isle of France by the Por- 
tuguese, who would appear to be the only civilised 
nation that considers them comestible. There are 
two species, both of a middling size, the largest of 
which has thick hair of a reddish-grey colour, with 
a long tail; they are both gregarious. These ani- 
mals frequently venture in droves, sometimes of 
sixty or seventy, to plunder the houses of the in- 
habitants. They will climb the highest mountains 
and trees, and repose above the precipices on the 
smallest’ projections, where no other quadruped of 
their sizé’could venture; and so nimble are they 
that iteisséldom the sportsman can even catch a 
sight of them. One portion of their food consists 
of the eggs of birds. No ruse de guerre is unprac- 
tised by these animals in escaping the vengeance of 
the exasperated proprietors. Thus, while the troop 
ravages the plantations of sugar-cane and bananier, 
its numerous sentinels, placed on the rocks and 
loftiest trees, look with care to the common safety : 
acry.announces the approach of the enemy; then the 
pillagers, bearing their booty under each of their 
arms, and tripping away on their hind feet, promptly 
retake their route to the ravines; if in the retreat 
the less clever, or the too heavily charged, are un- 
able to escape the fatal gun, but, though severely 
wounded, succeed in gaining some covert, their 





companions return to carry them off when the dan- 
ger is removed; and such is the strong and vivaci- 
ous constitution of these animals that they seldom 
fail to recover from their wounds. It has been re- | 
marked that on account of their experience the 
wounded become the chiefs of the band, unless in- 
deed the bodies of their comrades, pierced through 
in the last expedition, and suspendéd to the neigh- 
bouring trees, suffice to intimidate and disgust them 
with these depredations. Very fortunately‘for the 
planter, they seldom quit their retreats by night, 
Negro boys are often placed to make a noise about 
the woods to frighten them off; but these cunning 
animals will, if possible, discover an unguarded 
avenue, and carry off what they can find. Fowl- 
ing-pieces and hounds are more effectual; but so 
great is their address and agility that, though they 
are as large as a common spaniel, they contrive to 
hide themselves among the branches, and leap from 
tree to tree with such rapidity that it is very diffi- 
calt to destroy them. The white hare was for- 
merly plentiful, but is now almost extinct. The 
rats, which resemble the European animal, and 
may possibly have been introduced in the ships, 
are very large, and issue from the woods during 
the night in prodigious numbers. They make 
large hoards of corn and fruit under ground, and 
climb up to the tops of trees to eat the young 
birds, and will pierce the thickest rafters. In one 
night they will destroy an entire crop, and some- 
times will leave a field of maize without an ear. 
To destroy them the negroes set traps along the 
borders of the woods, consisting of wooden balls 
cut in half, the flat side being placed towards the 
ground. These are supported by three small 
pieces of wood, and some grains of maize are placed 
upon them, so that when the rats seize the bait, 
the semi-ball falls and crushes them. Mice are 
very common here, and the havoc they make is 
incredible.” Where is there another Whittington ? 

‘In the mountain districts there is a species of 
hawk, resembling the sparrow-hawk, called the 
chicken-eater, which is said to feed on grasshop- 
pers. Its abode is on the sea-shore, and it dis- 
covers no alarm at the sight of man. It is the only 
bird of prey at the Mauritius.” 

The huge Madagascar bat has been often de- 
scribed; and “ the fresh-water fish are better than 
ours, and appear to be of the same kind as those 
which are taken in the sea. Among these, the best 
are the lubin, grey mullet, and carp, the cabot, 
that lives in the torrents formed by rocks, to which 
it adheres by means of a concave membrane; the 
cabeaux during the season of the heavy rains is 
taken in considerable numbers, its skin is black, 
but the flesh is delicately white; and very large 
and delicate shrimps. The eel is a kind of conger ; 
there are some from seven to eight feet in length, 
and of the thickness of a man’s leg; they retire 
into the holes of the rivers, and sometimes attack 
those who are so imprudent as to bathe there. 
The lobster or langoustes is of a prodigious size, 
though their claws are comparatively small; they 
are of a blue colour, marbled with white. There 
is a smaller species of a most beautiful form, and 
of a sky-blue colour, with two small claws divided 
into two joints, which are like a knife, whose blade 
turns back into the handle; it seizes its prey as if 
it were maimed. There is a great variety of the 
crab. The following are the most remarkable :— 
A species rough with tubercles and prickles like a 
madrepore ; another which has on its hack the im- 
pression of five red seals; another whose claws 
terminate in the form of a horse-shoe. There is 
a kind also which is covered with hair, but is en- 
tirely unprovided with claws, and sticks to the 
sides of ships. Another species is of a grey colour 
with a smooth indented shell, on which appear 
several whimsical and irregular figures that are 
exactly similar to each crab, There is another, 
whose eyes are placed at the termination of two 
long tubes, like telescopes. When it does not em- 
ploy them, it lays them in grooves along the side 
of its shell, The sea spider is a crab with red 
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claws of unequal length. There is also a crab, 
whose shell is three times larger than itself; thus 
it appears to be covered with a large shield, and 
when in motion its feet are not visible. In many 
places along the sea-shore, a few feet beneath the 
water, are found great rs of boudins de mer, 
fed, and black. When they are dragged on shore, 
they emit a thick, white, and flimsy matter, which 
is transferred in a moment into a parcel of loose 
lutinous threads. This animal is supposed to be 
the enemy of the crabs, amiong whom it is found. 
Its slime is calculated to embarrass their claws, 
which are not able to lay hold of its elastic coat or 
cylindrical shape. The Chinese greatly esteem it, 
and consider it as a powerful stimulant. Among the 
shell-fish may be ranked a shapeless, soft, and mem- 
braneous mass, in the centre of which is a single 
flat bone somewhat bent. In this species, the 
common order of things seems reversed, as the 
animal is without, and the shell within.” 
* With this we think we may conclude our notice, 
and safely recommend the work, as a good library 
publication, to all who seek to be well informed 
respecting the Colonies of Britain. 











PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 

4 Letter on the Article entitled “ Robert Phillimore’s 
Lyttleton,” in the Quarterly Review, to the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker. By J. G. Phillimore. Pp. 95. 
Ridgway. 

We do not think we ever read half as many bad 
names called within ninety-five pages as there are 
in these. Mr. Croker is assumed to be the writer 
of the review in question, and accused not only of 
every literary incompetency and iniquity, ut of 
every personal villany and moral baseness. Sucha 
storm! It may agitate, but it is not likely to purify, 
the atmosphere of literature. All that we will say 
about it is, that the Quarterly reviewer (whoever 
he was) bespattered Robert Phillimore, and that 
in return his relative, John George Phillimore, has 
abused J. W. Croker to the utmost extent which 
his mastery of the English langnage (with some 
Latin to boot) has enabled him to clothe his in- 
vective; that Mr. Murray, the publisher, is also 
belaboured, and George the Third, of blessed me- 
mory, charged with being an exceedingly bad and 
unconstitutional king, whilst William the. Third 
is described as one of the best and greatest of 
princes. — 

The only portions of the diatribe which have 
afforded us some critical amusement in the midst 
of the flowers of Billingsgate are those which relate 
to grammatical and other errors in style, and igno- 
rance of Latin, which Mr. P. charges on the re- 
viewer. Among these shine confusion of images 
or metaphors—ticklish ground; for we hardly 
imagine there is a composition in the English 
tongue which hypercriticism may not turn into 
some degree of ridicule; take, for instance, the 
ery last and winding-up paragraph in this pam- 
phiet, which so elaborately discusses the niceties 
of our mother tongue : 

‘** Low as the standard of literature is among us 
at present, what hope or prospect is there of its 
improvement if the mercantile spirit, not content 
with its encroachments in every other region, is 
to spread its taint, to infect and contaminate the 
springs whence its health and purity are supposed 
to flow; if satire is to be jobbed, and praise con 
tracted for, and the terms in which a book is 
spoken of by those who pretend to regulate the 
taste and judgment of their countrymen are to be 
decided not by the merits of the work, but by the 
residence of its publisher.” 

Here the word “ standard” is converted into 
“ springs,” whence the health and purity of our 
literature are supposed to flow. Be sure that the 
Well of English, pure and undefiled, is a difficult 
tap, and there are very few who pump it off so 
clear as to entitle them to pelt others for being a 
trifle muddy. Aristarchus has a numerous herd 


contemporary literature, we are sorry for this out- 
break ; and, whatever the offence, for the manner 
of the retribution. There was once a drummer, 
or farrier, who could not please an offender he 
was ordered to flog, ‘‘ strike where he would.” 





THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
Father Darcy. By the Author of “ Mount Sorel,” 
&c. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Tue Gunpowder Plot 

Will never be forgot, 
says the old legend, and so says the writer of these 
volumes, in as far as she can contribute to its per- 
petuity. Father Darcy is the Jesuit Garnet, the 
grand spring and mover of the Romish machinery 
here developed; and we are asked to fancy the 
golden days of good Queen Bess to be in verity the 
golden days of old England. Here is her portrait, 
and its frame: 

‘“‘ There was a royal féte going on in the splendid 
halls of the palace of Old Westminster. The lofty 
| and magnificent apartment was hung with tapestry 
of the richest and most varied hues, and the roof- 
ing, cornices, and grovings glittered with bur- 
nished gold, reflecting the light of innumerable 
sconces filled with prodigiously thick wax candles, 
that blazed around. On the tapestry was repre- 





‘sented the story of the Ten Virgins, from the 
| Evangelist, in living forms and glowing dyes proper 
| to that age, when the art of design had attained to 


| so much perfection, and that of producing the most 
| splendid colours was so well understood. The 
| blessed virgins, with their flaming lamps, almost 
| seemed to live again, and illuminate the scene; 
| while the miserable rejected sisterhood, with their 
exhausted oil, gave depth and relief to the picture. 
The vast room was crowded with gay and splendid 
groups, such as long had adorned the court of that 
brave old queen. She sat at the head of the apart- 
ment, upon a costly carved chair covered with 
cloth of gold, elevated upon a dais, and under a 
splendid canopy—looking like an aged lion, whose 
spirit and courage yet remained unextinguished, in 
spite of the wrinkles of age,,and the inroads of tim 
and care. Ard yet, those who had loved—an 
many there were who had truly and deeply loved— 
that great though faulty woman, might discern an 
expression upon her face which it was painful to 
consider too attentively; for the high-spirited, 
courageous, yet fresh and cheerful countenance, 
had been exchanged for one where anxiety was 
mingled with what might almost be-called fierce- 
ness. The red eye glared, the mouth was stern 
and resolved, the whole air told the tale of that 
long contention with insidious and secret foes and 
unsparing open enemies, which had embittered the 
last twenty years of her life. A contest which had 
without intermission been sustained ever since that 
fatal bull of Pius V. had converted religious dissi- 
dents into political traitors, and had rendered a 
temper naturally just, tolerant, and indulgent, sus- 
picious and severe. The blood, too, of so many 
she had personally known—and of some whom she 
had personally loved—which had been shed upon 
the scaffold, laid heavy at her heart. She had 
suffered deeply, as her waverings and irresolutions 
prove, before she could. bring herself to sign the 
sentences. And she had, perhaps, taken refuge in 
the endeavour to render herself insensible to the 
dreadful subject, and thus to preserve the equili- 
brium of her too excitable mind; but such a re- 
source against the stings of regret, it may be of 
remorse, infallibly tends to harden the character. 
Yet there as she sat—gorgeously attired—glittering 
with jewels, and every inch a queen—filled as that 
chamber was with men of all descriptions, of differ- 
ing religions, of various political opinions, and of 
conflicting interests, few among them all, we might 
almost say scarce one, but revered in heart that 
aged monarch ; few, we might almost say not one, 
but would have drawn his sword to defend her.” 
Here the dramatis persone are introduced; and 





‘of followers yet on the face of the earth. 


In con- | 
clusion, and in sober earnest, for the sake of our | 


the cross- purposes of love, politics, and religion at 
once begin to shew themselves in noble young 


ladies, gallant cavaliers, profound statesmen and 
bitter sectarians. Papists and Puritans yyy into 
conflict; relapsed heretics and most jesuitical Je: 
suits turmoil in court and country ; and intoleranee 
treachery, hypocrisy, bigotry, and barbarity, reip, 
throughout the happy land! ie 


Merry be the memory of good Queen Bess! 


both rigid Roman Catholics, form another pair why 
have also to experience that the course of true loy 
never does run smooth, For general purposes yw 
have Essex and his party, and the well-knom 
tragic events connected with their history; but 
must observe at once, that we deem the mysteries 
of factious politics and the clashing of religion 
opinions to be ill-advised materials for a work o 
fiction. Polemical discussions, with their neces. 
sary use, or rather abuse, of sacred language anj 
holy names, are, to say the least, disagreeable anj 
repulsive in euch compositions; and the mistak: 
so widely pervades this production as to throy 
its better parts into shade. The executions ¢ 
Essex, Southampton, and their friends and patti. 
sans, leave the cruel Elizabeth desolate; and oy 
author represents her as an object for pity and 
commiseration, rather than for scorn and dete. 
tion. 

“ From that hour, when the axe of the execu. 
tioner, under her warrant, had severed the heal 
from the quivering frame of him she loved best= 
perhaps now loved alone upon earth—the days of 
that unhappy queen became one series of struggles 
between the pride of a high and haughty heart en. 
deavouring vainly to disguise its own weakness, 
and the irremediable sorrow which festered within, 
From the trembling fingers playing on the vir. 
ginals on the morning of the fearful execution, 
till the day when, after splendid pageant had suc- 
ceeded to pageant, progress to progress, banquet 
to banquet, the body sinking under the increasing 
effort to conceal the bleeding heart with an appear- 
ance of gaiety—the fainting woman asked for a staff 
to ascend the Lord Bathurst’s stairs—all had been 
the last effort of her expiring energy to support 
the dignity of her sceptre and the majesty of her 
sword of justice; by concealing the immensity of 


as severe, as the assassin’s knife was the wound 
thus inflicted: the insidious enemy sat concealed 
in mystery, smiling at the certaiti result of his de- 
signs. 

“There sat that aged queen, her figure attenv- 
ated and reduced almost to a skeleton, her face 
shrunk, withered, and covered with wrinkles, ber 
bright eye q hed, a t of mortality. 
She was sitting upon a few cushions raised from 
the floor so as to form a sort of divan, and sup- 
ported by others which propped up her sinking 
frame on all sides. There she sat in melancholy 
silence, and mused upon the ingratitude of friends; 
upon the fading nature of human greatness; the 
empty vanity of human popularity ; upon the falli 
bility of human councils; the uncertainty of hv- 
man principles—upon the short dream of feverish 
existence, which with her was now fast drawing to 
aclose; darkened bj the final triumph of evil over 
her best considered plans, and by the baseness and 
inconstancy of mankind. Sorrowful food for het 
far-séarching and reflecting mind; cultivated by 
philosophy—habituated to rumination—and in 
spite of many foibles and many faults, possessed 
of perhaps the most penetrating genius, and one 0! 
the loftiest and most affectionate spirits, that ever 
adorned her sex. She looked round. Her friends, 
where are they?—They-are all gone. The cold 
grave has closed over the faithful and devoted 
servants of her youth; those who had stood by 
and struggled for her in the turmoil and heat of 
the day, Burleigh, Walsingham, Hatton; Sidney, 








the delight of the human race ; and Leicester, the 
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oo fond delight of her own heart. The grave has 
swallowed them all. Those whose councils had 
animated, whose wisdom had aided, whose affec- 
tionate devotion had cheered her in that long 
and terrific struggle, maintained for the rights of 
rw human conscience, and the emancipation of 
the English crown and English people from the 
dreaded Roman sway—they are all gone. Those 
gho remained, Raleigh, Cecil, Cary, what are they 
all engaged in ?—intriguing with her successor, 
counting with impatience the few weary days in 
which the sceptre of England shall yet be grasped 
by her once mighty hand. ‘Gone to salute the 
rising morn.’ , And the solitude and the darkness 
of deserted old age descend upon her in all their 
bitterness. And he, the child, as he might be 
called, of her old age, the loved, the indulged, the 
petulant, yet the most interesting of beings—where 
jshe? Alas; he is sleeping in that bloody shroud 
to which her own hand has consigned him. She 
had doated with the blindest partiality—and yet 
wih the strong determination of the lion-hearted, 
she had vindicated the authority of that sceptre 
which she had herself warned him, in all his ec- 
centricities, to forbear to touch. She had vindi- 
cated the sceptre: and broken her own heart. 
Yes, and bitter was the thought, the powers of 
darkvess had triumphed. Those ambitious iron- 
hearted priests, those cruel and conspiring adver- 
saties, those deep dissemblers, those equivocators, 
those liars, those enemies of conscience and of 
truth—yes, they have triumphed, she feels that 
they have. They have seduced from her side that 
last heart on which she could have leaned; they 
have wounded her to the life; they have struck 
through Essex. ‘Ah, bitterer than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child!’ A thank- 
less child—and a thankless people. He whom 
she had treasured as the secret darling of her aged 
heart had ridiculed, insulted, and betrayed her; 
had aimed at her crown, perchance at her life; 
and had fallen before the unflinching sentence of 
the law. And her people! Her people! her loved 
people! for whom she had suffered, toiled, strug- 
gled, agonised—cheered by whose love she had 
triumphed over her foes, the haughty imperious 
Spaniard, and the insidious Frenchman! Where 
ate those loud clamours of welcome which saluted 
her when with all her queenly magnificence, but 
with eye most loving, and voice most gracious and 
benign, she came among her people, young, pros- 
perous, beloved, and happy? Now they received 
their aged worn-out queen with sullen silence; 
that cold, disapproving, awful silence which makes 
the heart of the boldest to tremble. They are 
weaty of this long and prosperous reign. The 
very ass shall spurn at the hoary lion. These 
base, vain, idle, inconstant hearts are gaping after 
a successor. He is a new man—there will be a 
reign of new things; the old ones are worn out— 
Weare weary of them. Men are impatient to re- 
ceive with a servility, an adoration approaching 
almost to blasphemy, the successor—and what a 
successor! She had penetration enough not only 
‘ocomprehend the full force of her present situa- 
tion, but to anticipate with something of the spirit 
of prophecy the events that should succeed when 
her weary head should slumber in the grave, and 
she return to render her account to the Master of 
all men,” 

This extract reveals the whole principle and 
Scope of the novel, and also pretty well illustrates 
is tone and talent. King James succeeds with 
the second volume. In this the machinations, 
Progress, discovery, and retribution of the Gun- 
powder treason are threaded; and in the end 
Everard, Catesby, Guy Faux, and their associates, 
disappear on the scaffold, with some degree of 
allowance made for them as misled by Garnet, 
who is relentlessly committed to the execration 
of all future times. Evelyn, the mother of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, long survives her husband, Sir 





Everard; and Lady Grace Vaux dies in a convent 
in France which she has founded. Her corres | 


spondence with Garnet is historical, and preserved 
in the State- Paper Office. 





BIBLE CONNECTED WITH EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

[Second notice.] 
Our last left Mr. Osburn on the threshold of illus- 
trating the lives of Sethos and Ramses, as exhibited 
on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and connect- 
ing them with the truths of Bible-history, which 
interesting subject we now resume. But before 
setting before our readers the visually crabbed and 
mysterious-looking page devoted to this theme, we 
would call on even the juvenile and least learned 
of them not to be afraid of the endeavour to find 
the whole readily intelligible. The contexts will 
generally guide them to the meaning; and though 
they may not know a single Hebrew or Coptic 
letter, or one hieroglyphic form, they may with 
small pains gather the entire thread and scope of 
these illustrations. Thus premising, we again join 
issue with our authur, who thus reasons and con- 
cludes on these profound and deeply important 
questions : 

‘* In a tomb at Gournou, wherein one of the 
royal scribes of Thothmos IV. (the seventh king 
of the eighteenth dynasty) was buried, is a’ paint- 
ing representing that monarch seated on a throne, 
supported by nine captives of different nations. 
The names of all were originally written over them 
in the usual manner, but five are obliterated. The 
remaining four, which consist of the first two, the 
sixth, and the ninth in order, read— 

1 2 
v J 
— w~ 


the descend- 
ants of * Lud,’ 
the Lydians, 
who peopled 


either ‘-71', the 
Tonians,’ or all 
the nations of 


the north, and } 


Asia Minor: representing the nations north of 
6 


Egypt as in other cases. The sixth 
legible name is (6) which, as we have al- 
ready explained, denotes D°O15 Phutim 
or Lybians, that is, nations westward of 
Egypt. The last of them is(9) the inva- 
riable designation of certain races of the 
enemies of Egypt whose country lay to 


the eastward. It is composed of the equi- 

valents of the Coptic word IOONG, 

which signifies ‘ a shepherd’ or ‘ cattle- 

feeder.’ It is applied to the Jews in 

the well-known picture of the triumph 

of Sesonchis over Rehoboam, on tke 

south-west wall of the palace at Karnak, 

and therefore plainly indicates the inha- 

bitants of the land of Canaan: satisfactorily con- 

firming in this particular the narrative of Manetho 

and the casual allusion in the Bible. The inha- 

bitants of Canaan, then, were known to the ancient 

Egyptians by the opprobrious appellation of ‘ shep- 

herds;’ and it was from thence that the invaders 

came by whom the entire polity of that monarchy 
was twice overthrown. 

“ Amenophis Memnon, the successor of Thoth- 


mosis, has also the title wes ‘ smiter of the 


shepherds,’ applied to him in the inscriptions on 
the celebrated colossal statues which still remain 
on the plain to the west of Thebes. Its occurrence 
in such a place, to the exclusion of the names of 
all other nations, corroborates the statement of 
Manetho, that the shepherds were the most for- 
midable enemies with whom the Pharaohs of this 
dynasty had to contend ; though there is no monu- 
mental evidence that at these early periods of the 
eighteenth dynasty they were able to make much 
impression upon Egypt. Soon after this, however, 
they again began to hang upon the eastern frontier 
of the kingdom. The two facts just noticed seem 
to indicate the revival of their hostile aggressions ; 
and if we consider the remains of the later monarchs 
of the dynasty, the proofs of this rapidly increasing 





strength and organisation of the nations to the 
east of Egypt become quite unequivocal. 

“The great palace-temple of Karnak, on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, at Thebes, was principally 
built by Sethos I., the fourth successor of Ame- 
nophis, and living about a hundred years later 
than he. His reign began 1610 B.c. On the ex- 
terior of the north wall is one of those vast pictures 
of slaughter and triumph of which we have already 
endeavoured to give some general idea. The scene 
of this war is determined, by the usual iridication 
of the tassel, to be laid in the countries to the north- 
east of Egypt; and a careful examination of this 
wonderful record of events, all other memory of 
which has been lost, shews that' it terminated in 
the bringing into peaceful alliance with the crown 
of Egypt of certain tribes or nations, and in the 
entire subjugation of others of them. This is de- 
noted in the triumphal march with which it con- 
cludes. The subjugated nations are represented 
by bound prisoners, with their names on shields 
hanging before them, conducted by the god of the 
temple, Amoun, with his falchion extended: that 
is, they are devoted to the vengeance of the god, 
OT (see Josh. viii. 26, &c.) The nations with 


whom Egypt had been at war are equally repre- 
sented bound, in that proud, insolent spirit which 
characterised all their dealings with foreigners, and 
led by a female impersonation of Egypt, bearing in 
her hand a bow and arrows. In these strings of 
captives it generally happens that the first.of them 
is a generic name, denoting the region or country 
of which the prisoners that follow were the inha- 
bitants. This is the case with the captives conducted 
both by Amoun and Egypt. The former conducted 
by Amoun are eighteen in number, arranged-4n 
three rows: the first thirtecn are called ‘ the regions 


‘the lower 
(i. e. north- 
of the ern) race of 
south,’ | Cush.’ Two 
unknown 
) namés, pro- 
bably of 
tribes or cities of the northern Cushites, follow; 
and then one which, both from its spelling and 
locality, it seems impossible to mistake. 
With the reduplication of the latter por- 
tion of the word, here is letter for letter 
the name of ‘spb yy the Amalekite,’ 
the powerful tribe inhabiting the country Ly 
immediately to the eastward of thenorth- LI! 
ern Cushites, whose dominion extended 
over the whole of the eastern portion of the desert 
of Sinai to Rephidim, at the foot of the mountain 
southward, where they fought with Israel and were 
discomfited almost immediately after the Exodus 
(see Ex. xvii. 8-16). They still continued, how- 
ever, to be a mighty nation (see Judges iii. 13; vi. 
3, &c.);,and the curse denounced against them 
(Judges vi. 14, 16) did not receive its tinal accom- 
plishment until the times of Saul and David (1 Sam. 
xv. and xvii.). Itis, therefore, obvious that Sethos, 
passing through the territories of the northern 
Cushites to invade Canaan, would come into con- 
tact with the Amalekites, over whom he probably 
gained some advantage. The name of the follow- 
ing prisoners probably conveys to us the 
nature of this advantage: it reads, the 
land or city of PHKA. This was the ty 
name ofa city within the precincts of 
Jannat Moses LT 
considerable portion of the district of 4... 
the Amalekites (Heb. 7127, Eng. Ver. 
‘Rekah ;’ 1 Chron. iv. 12). Probably, therefore, 
Sethos took this city or village, which was but an 
Bible. 
“This was the extent of the successes of Se- 
thos against the nations that lay to the south- 
east of his march; the rest of the southern cap- 


| 

~~ 

th 
- 


and are fol- 
lowed by 


i! 


the tribe of Judah, which included a 
inconsiderable one, and mentioned but once in the 


jtives, led by Amoun, are from the south and 
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TAKPOP. The inhabitants of Shen- 
dy, and the desert between Egypt and 
the Red Sea to the south-east, are called 
Dakroor by the Arabs to thisday. An- 


other name also, 


us 


TO‘CPOYPIK, bears so close a resem- 
blance to Tuarik, the present name of 
a powerful and numerous tribe in the 
Sahara to the south-west of Egypt, that 


i 
3 


subjugated countries led by Amoun concludes with 
a repetition of the list of northern nations subdued 
by Thothmos V., already noticed. It would per- 
haps Hong from hence that this part of the scene 
was rather a list of all the tributaries of Egypt 
than a commemoration of the exploits of Sethos 
alone.” 

Continuing the examination of the scenes on the 
great Karnak picture, the following are most in- 
teresting : 

“In the next scene, Sethos stands in his war- 
chariot fully acccutred and prepared for another 
conflict. He, however, aoe the impetuosity of 
‘his horses to listen to the prayers of a number of 
‘foreigners, who have prostrated themselves before 
him, and offer him a rich present, consisting of 
vessels of gold and bags of jewels. The large fort 


it seems very probable that their remote 
descendants were at this time the tri- 


butaries of that kingdom. The list of 
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Among them it is really surprising 
to’ find names which are still used in Egypt 
to denote the inhabitants of the same regions. 
‘The upper BPABPA,’ this is the 
exact transcription of the Arabic name 
of the tribes to the south of Egypt Bra- 


or fortified town, of which they are the inhabitants, 
is depicted immediately over them ; but unhappily 
the name has been erased. A hieroglyphic in- 
scription, however, explains the meaning of the 
scene. ‘ He (Sethos) grants the petitions (lite- 
rally, books — ) of the chiefs of [3 . 

‘ His horn is upon all their quarters. 

His sword watches to subdue [i. e. is drawn]. 

He is ardent in victory, like the son of Netpe 

[Osiris ].’ 

In the front of the king, and on each side of the 
horses, are two other forts—the one large and the 
other small, On the former is inscribed, ‘ Fort 
built by his majesty on the sea-shore.’ Imme- 
diately before it is a large pool of water, having 
also an illegible inscription. The smaller fort is 
similarly situated close by a pool of water, which 
is inscribed, ‘ The waters of Sethos, great in his 
victories.’ It is probably a trench or foss to pro- 
tect the fort. Over the horses is a somewhat mu- 
tilated inscription, reading, ‘ The good god work- 
ing wonders with his arms, whose bow is like the 
bow of the god Monthra. ... The sustainer of 
Egypt, making to tremble (CTCOT) the walled 
places [fortresses] of the land of the Jebusites 
In. ’ 

av , 
vast design are arranged in chronological order, 
it would appear from hence that after the defeat of 
the Zuzim the conqueror returned to the coast, 
probably to the land of the Arvadites, where an 
embassy, suing for peace and bringing presents, 
met him, from some powerful city in the neigh- 


bourhood. The name of the city j2= reads 


If the pictures which compose this 


JP, and it does not seem possible that any other 
than the famous city of Tyre can have been de- 
noted by this group. The phonetic hieroglyphs 
which compose it are identical in sound with the 


letters of its Hebrew name "2. The well-known 





———<———. 
to the scene of action, confirm this Probabilit 
almost to a certainty. The same city is mentioned 
in the general enumeration of the eastern Conquests 
of Ramses IT., the son of Sethos, in the caye of 
Beit el Wally, in Nubia. The passage reads ay 


follows: ‘Eg Egypt [is] Se > red [i., 


fertile] S beneath §% thy sandals, i hs 
a 


Tyre and “=, Cush [are] = in «@w 
a dl 


= 
thy fist [i. e. grasp]:’ the hero is rasping the 
hair of three Canaanitish captives. It is also saij 
of Sesostris, the brother and successor of Ramses, 
in a similar scene at Ipsambul: ‘ He is IR 
cutting in pieces ,%! the conquered [of] | me 


Tyre, am <> he is hewing down Soe\s: 


the Arvadites.’ As none but great and important 
nations are mentioned in the symbolical scenes in 
which both these inscriptions occur, they seem 
very satisfactorily to establish the identity of the 
group in questien with Tyre. 

“ In the scene which immediately follows, another 
race of people, accoutred and armed differently 
from the former, and inhabiting a hilly country, 
well wooded and abounding in forts, sustain a te. 
rible defeat from the invincible arm of Sethos 
The hieroglyphic inscription explains its meaning 
There we are informed that the king, ‘ returning 
to the borders of Egypt, lifts up his hand over all 
the ways of the Jebusites.’ He evidently cut his 
way through this part of Palestine in his return to 
Egypt, and built forts in the country to secure the 
route through it. One of the three forts depicted 
here is of this character. It is called ‘ the fort 


41@r3 Bd Bashan* of Sethos.’ 
“ The following picture represents the return of 








opulence of Tyre also, and its immediate vicinity 
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the conqueror to Egypt by the way of the sea which 
he fortified. Three of the forts he built on the 
coast are represented in the picture. The bound- 
Tess expanse of water is curiously expressed by 
the usual character for water, surrounded by a 


pair of horns wT (the symbol of brightness, 


glory): denoting the bright horizon by which the 
waters of the sea are apparently surrounded. He 
4s riding in his chariot, and leading in separate 
strings the captives of the four nations he has sub- 
dued, who are undergoing the fearful cruelties 
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which were the universal characteristics of ancient 
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warfare. Their arms are tied in all manner of 
distorted postures. The hands of two of them, 
who, being chiefs, had doubtless defended them- 
selves valiantly, have been first amputated. The 
heads of three other chiefs are suspended from the 
chariot. The procession has just reached a branch 
of the Nile, close to its embouchure. The river is 
denoted by the reeds which grow on its banks and 
the crocodiles which are swimming in it. The 
sea, into which it runs, and which forms the base 
of the picture, is in the same manner indicated by 


fishes. They are approaching a town built on both 
sides of the river, which are connected by a bridge. 
The name of this town is written upon it in hiero- 
glyphics— 229 CJ. It means the house of 
closing, the lock whereby Egypt shut out her ene- 
mies from the eastward. It reads—MSTUHT 
or MITUHT, The MM being the definite article, 


it is impossible not to recognise the name of the 
city at the mouth of the Phathmetic branch of the 





Nile, which is written TALIIATI in the Coptic 
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books, and which it still retains with but little 
yariation—Damietta.”’* 
[To be continued.] 


_— 
MISS sTRICKLAND'S LIFE OF MARY BEATRICE OF 
MODENA. 


(Third notice: conclusion.] 


Our closing extracts relate to the least known and 
most interesting Chaillot portion of this work : 

“One day, the Princess of Conti said to the ex- 
iled queen, ‘The English don’t a what they 
yould be at. One party is for a republic, another 
fora monarchy.’ To which her majesty made this 
acute rejoinder : ‘ They have had a convincing proof 
ofthe fallacy of a republic, and they are now trying 
to establish it under the name of a monarchy.’ 
Some little facts connected with the domestic his- 
tory and private feelings of the royal exiles at St. 
Germains, are generally to be gathered from the 
unaffected letters of Mary Beatrice to her spiritual 
friend and confidante, Madame Prioclo; in one of 
these, which is merely dated ‘ at St. Germains, this 
Siturday morning,’ she says: ‘ The king had a lit- 
tlefever eight days ago, but nothing came of it, only 
that it prevented him from hunting, and going to 
Marli. We were there the day before yesterday 
til an hour after midnight, to see the young and 
old dance. I take very little pleasure in that sort 
of thing, and even when it is over I feel very much 
fatigued.’ So much for the joyless gaiety of formal 
court balls, which to the fallen King and Queen of 
England, who, as a matter of state etiquette, were 
compelled to perform at least the part of complacent 
spectators in such scenes, while their hearts were 
oppressed with unuttefable cares and sorrows, must 
have been worse than vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Her mejesty, with the fond simplicity of maternal 
love, which makes mothers in humbler life fancy 
that every little incident or change that affects their 
ofspring must be no less interesting to their friends 
than to themselves, goes on to communicate the 
following details relating to her children: ‘ My son 
has had two great teeth torn out within the last 
twelve days; they were very fast, and he bore it 
with great resolution. They had caused him much 
pain, and prevented him from sleeping. M 
daughter’s nose is still a little black from her fall ; 
in other respects, they are both well. Here is an 
exact account of the health of all who are dear to 
me. The royal matron, whom nature, when form- 
ing her heart so entirely for the instincts of mater- 
nal and conjugal love, never intended for a politi- 
cian, now proceeds, as a matter of minor moment, 
to speak of public affairs, and thus mentions the 
severe mortification that had recently been inflicted 
on their great adversary, William III., in the dis- 
missal of his Dutch guards: ‘ In regard to business, 
the parliament of England have not had much com- 
plaisance for M. le P. d’Orange ; for they have de- 
prived him of his army, and he has himself con- 
sented to it, and passed the bill, seeing plainly that 
he had no other resource.’ e ° - 

“The tender solicitude of Mary Beatrice for her 
children led her to bestow much of her personal 
attention on them when they were ill. On one 
occasion, when they were both confined to their 








*“ The group a4 - determined by a key, which 


ineans fo shut, is written ‘TL, as wellas “YT, both in 


the hieroglyphic and Coptic texts. It here denotes that 
the city was the key 0: © It was from hence that 
Sethos set out on this expedition, as appears from the 
lnscription over the first scene (pl. 48,2). ‘In the first year 
of Sethos . .. he made sharp his falchion, he went to their 
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chambers with severe colds, she describes herself 
as ‘ going from one to the other all daylong.’ The 
early deaths of her three elder children rendered 
her naturally apprehensive lest these beloved ones 
should also be snatched away; yet her maternal 
hopes were so confidently fixed on her son, that 
one day, when he was so seriously ill that appre- 
hensions were entertained for his life, she said, 
‘God, who has given him to me, will, I hope, pre- 
serve him to me. I doubt not that he will rule, 
one day, on the throne of his fathers. God can 
never permit the legitimate line of princes to fail.’ 
It was the personal influence of the woman, a queen 
new only in name, that gave vitality to the Stuart 
cause at a time when every passing day brought 
King James nearer to the verge of the tomb.” 

On his-death bed, “ Mary Beatrice told him that 
the nuns of Chaillot were desirous that he should 
bequeath his heart to their community, to be placed 
in the same tribune with that of their royal found- 
ress, Queen Henrietta, his mother, and her own, 
when it might please God to shorten the term of 
their separation, by calling her hence. James 
thanked her for reminding him of it. He gave 
Mary Beatrice some directions about their son, 
and requested her to write to the Princess Anne, 
his daughter, when he should be no more, to as- 
sure her of his forgiveness, and to charge her, on 
his blessing, to endeavour to atone to her brother 
for the injuries she had done him. Soon after, his 
hands began to shake with a convulsive motion, 
and the pangs of death came visibly upon him. 
His confessor and the Bishop of Autun told the 
queen ‘that she must withdraw, as they were 
about to offer up the services of their church for 
a departing soul, and that the sight of her agony 
would disturb the holy serenity which God had 
shed upon the heart of the king.’ She consented, 
as a matter of conscience, to tear herself away; 
but when she kissed his hands, for the last time, 
her sobs and sighs roused the king from the lethar- 
gic stupor in which exhausted nature had sunk, 
and troubled him. ‘ Why is this?’ said he tender- 
ly to her. ‘Are you not flesh of my flesh, and 
bone of my bone—are you not a part of myself? 
How is it, then, that one part of me should feel so 
differently from the other? I in joy, and you in 
despair. My joy is in the hope I feel that God in 
his mercy will forgive me my sins, and receive 
me into his beatitude, and you are afflicted at it. 
I have long sighed for this happy moment, and 
you know it well; cease, then, to lament for me. 
I will pray for you.— Farewell.’ This touching 
adieu took place four-and-twenty hours before 
James breathed his last. They forbade the queen 
to enter the chamber again, though he asked for 
her every time he awoke. Mary Beatrice being 
informed of this, implored so passionately, the 
evening before his death, to be permitted to see 
him once more, promising not to allow anything to 
escape her that should have the effect of agitating 
him, that she was permitted to approach his bed. 
She struggled to feign a composure that she was 
far from feeling; but James, although his eyes 
were now waxed dim, and his ear dull, perceived 
the anguish of her soul; and when she asked him 
if he suffered, replied, ‘1 suffer, but it is only be- 
cause I see how much you suffer. I should be well 
content if you were less afflicted, or could take 
some share in my happiness.’ She asked him to 
request of God for her the grace of love and per- 
fect resignation #0 his will. They compelled her 
to withdraw; and she passed the awful interval in 
fasting, watching, and prayer, alone in her cham- 
ber. When all was over, her confessor, Father 
Ruga, came to seek her, no one else venturing to 
announce to her the fact that her husband had 
breathed his last. Even he shrank from the task 
of telling her so in direct words; but requesting 
her to unite with him in offering up some prayers 
for the king, he com d with ‘ Subvenite Sancte 
Dei.’ ‘Oh, my God, is it then done?’ exclaimed 
the queen, throwing herself upon the ground in 





an agony of grief, for she knew too well that this. 





was part of the office appointed by their church 
for a soul departed ; and, pouring out a torrent of 
tears, she remained long unable to utter a word. 
Father Ruga exhorted her to resign herself to the 
will of God, and, in token of her submission to his 
decrees, to say ‘Fiat voluntas tua:’ Thy will be 
done. Mary Beatrice made an effort to obey her 
spiritual director; but, at first, she could only give 
utterance to the word ‘ Fiat.’ The blow, though 
it had so long impended over her, was hard>to 
bear; for, in spite of the evidences of her own 
senses to the contrary, she had continued to cherish 
a lingering hope that the separation might yet be 
delayed, and she scarcely knew how to realise the 
fact that it was irrevocable. ‘As there never was 
a more perfect and more Christian union than that 
which subsisted between this king and queen, which 
for many years had been their mutual consolation,’ 
says a contemporary, who was well acquainted with 
them both, ‘so there never was a more bitter sor- 
row than was felt by her, although her resignation 
was entire and perfect.’ King James departed this 
life at three o’clock in the afternoon; he died.with 
a smile on his countenance. The bitterness of 
death had long been passed, and he had requested 
that his chamber-door might be left without being 
guarded, so that all who wished to take a last look 
of him might freely enter. His apartments were 
crowded both with English and French, of all de- 
grees, and his curtains were always open.” 

The queen, after doing homage to her son, re- 
tired to Chaillot, where her sorrows are described 
as of the most overwhelming nature, whilst she 
endeavoured to solace them by prayers and devo- 
tional exercises. 

“On the evening of Saturday, September 17th, 
the second day of her widowhood, her majesty,’ 
says a recluse, who had watched beside her on the 
preceding night, and whose memoranda are still 
preserved, ‘ did me the honour of commanding 
me to take some repose, while sister Catharine 
Angeliqy« took my place near her. At the second 
hour after midnight I returned to the queen. As 
soon as she saw me, she cried out, ‘ Ha, my sister, 
what have ! suffered while you were away! It is 
searcely possible to describe my feelings. I fell 
asleep for a few moments; but what a sleep it 
was! It seemed to me as if they were tearing out 
my heart and rending my bowels, and that I felt 
the most horrible pains.’ I made her majesty 
take some nourishment, and read to her the so- 
liloquies in the ‘ Manual of St. Augustine,’ and she 
slept again for a few moments. Then my sister, 
Catharine Angelique, told me, that during my ab- 
sence her majesty had done nothing but sigh, lament, 
and groan, and toss from one side of the bed to 
the other, and bemoan herself as if in the greatest 
pain. We, who had seen the queen so resigned 
in the midst of her affliction, were surprised at 
this extreme agitation; but,’ continues the simple 
nun, ‘ our surprise ceased when they told us pri- 
vately that the body of the late king had been 
opened and embalmed at the precise time that the 
queen was thus disquieted in her sleep. That 
same night they had conveyed his bowels to the 
English Benedictines, and his heart to us, without 
any pomp or noise, as secretly as possible, for fear 
the queen should hear of it, and be distressed. 
Our mother had received particular orders on 
that subject from our king (Louis XIV.), prohibit- 
ing her from either tolling her bells or chanting at 
the reception of King James’s heart within the 
convent of the visitation of St. Marie de Chaillot, 
lest it should agitate the royal widow. The young 
King of England, too, had expressly recommended 
us, by Milord Perth, to take every possible pre- 
caution to prevent the queen his mother from 
having the slightest idea of the time of its arrival ; 
but the sympathy of the queen defeated all our 
precautions. The late king had good reason to 
say to his august spouse ‘ that she was flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone;’ for when death had 
rendered his body insensible of the wound, the 
queen had felt all the pain in her own living frame ; 
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andéthis was the more to be remarked, since she 
knew: nothing of what was then doing” * * * 

“ Onthethirdday after her arrival, being Mon- 
day, Mary Beatrice assumed the habit of a widow; 
“and while they were thus arraying her,’ continues 
our good nun, ‘ her majesty, observing that I was 
trying to look through her eyes into her soul, to 
see what effect this dismal dress had on her mind, 
assured me ‘ that those lugubrious trappings gave 
her no pain, because they were in unison with her 
own feelings, and that it would have been very 
distressing to herself to have dressed otherwise, or, 
indeed, ever to change that dress. ‘ For the rest of 
my life,’ said her majesty, ‘ I shall never wear 
any thing but black. . I have long ago renounced 
all vanities, and worn nothing in the way of dress 
but what was absolutely necessary ; and God knows 
that I have not put on decorations except in cases 
where I was compelled to do so, or in my early 
youth.’ When the melancholy toilet of Mary Bea- 
trice was fully completed, and she was dressed for 
the first time in widow’s weeds, she seated herself 
in a fauteuil, and all: the ladies in the convent 
were permitted to enter, to offer her their homage 
and condolences. But every one was in tears, and 
not a word was spoken; for the queen sat silent 
and motionless as a statue, with her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, apparently too. much absorbed in her own 
unspeakable grief to be conscious of any thing. ‘I 
had the boldness,’ says our simple nun, ‘ to place 
the crucifix where her majesty’s regards were ab- 
sently directed, and soon all her attention was 
centred on, that model of patience in suffering. 
After a quarter of an hour, I approached: to give 
her an account of a commission. with which she 
had charged me. She asked what hour i: was. I 
told her that it was half-past four o’clock, and her 
carriages were come; that the’ community. were 
waiting in the gallery, and a chair and porters 
were in attendance to convey her to her coach.’ 
She rose and said, ‘ I have a visit to make. before 
I go;’ then bursting into a passion of tears, she 
cried, ‘I will: go and pay my duty to the heart 
of my good king. It is here; I feel that it is, and 
nothing shall stop me from going to it. It is a 
relic that I have given you, and I must be allowed 
to venerate it.’?” 

As we have mentioned that the concluding por- 
tion of the mourner’s life is deferred to a future 
publication, we here take our leave of the volume 
which has supplied us with so much of interesting 
novelty.* . 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Gloucester Congress. 

GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL: SAXON ARCHITECTURE? 
Mr. Cresy, whose essay on Winchester Cathedral, 
at the last Congress of the Archzological Associa- 
tion, has excited so much general interest, involv- 
ing as it does the grand antiquarian question of 
the amount of Saxon architectural remains in Eng- 
land, on the present occasion performed (as we 
have stated) a similar service for the fine old 
Abbey Church of Gloucester. Of so elaborate and 
valuable a paper an outline of the leading points 
must be of universal acceptation: and whether all 
agree with the results drawn by the author from 
his careful. survey of the building, from crypt to 
pinnacle, or differ as to the precise remnants of 
the elder masonry, and the combination or incor- 
poration of more recent styl:s and additions, the 
paper is still equally worthy of attention, and 
brings the public, as well as the antiquary, into a 
more intimate knowledge of the church than it 
has-ever before been possible to acquire. 

The church is internally 406 feet in length and 
84 feet in'breadth. The tower is 224 feet high. 
It was dedicated to St. Peter, and one of the most 
splendid establishments founded for religious pur- 





* By the way, Miss Strickland accuses Lord Campbell 
of having in his recent work availed himself of her intel- 
ligence without acknowledgment. 





poses before the Conquest. It stood on the site of 
the British city of Caer Glow, mentioned by Alfred 
of Beverley, among twenty-eight built by the Bri- 
tons, before the Romans had obtained any footing 
in our island. Roman remains found all around 
shew how closely the district was occupied by that 
people, who gave the name of Claudio-Cestria to 
the town. But Mr. Cresy takes up the earlier 
view, viz. the year 584, when the Saxons overrun 
the country, and Creda, one of the chiefs, formed 
the kingdom of Mercia, when Gloucester ranked 
as one of the fifteen cities belonging to the Middle 
Angles. The Abbey Church was founded in 681, 
in the reign of Ethelred, by Osric, ‘ chief lord of 
this shier,’’ and afterwards “ King of Northum- 
bere.’? ‘‘* When Osricke, as sayd is, edified this 
building, which carved was with caracts, wondrous 
to see, on most goodly of places, in that time being 
he it indued of his liberality with pleasant pos- 
sessions and large liberty, garnishing it gaylie 
with ornaments algo, the year of our Lord 600 four- 
score and two.’ Three ladies descended from 
kings, of the names of Koningsburge, Eadburge, 
and Eve, queens of the marshes, were abbesses, 
and for 84 years this abbey was occupied by nuns ; 
but in consequence of the wars carvied on by Eg- 
bert, in 767, they were forced to quit it. The es- 
tablishment fell into decay, and it seems to have 
excited little attention until Bernulphe, king of 
the- marshes, in 843, moved with pity, placed 
within it secular canons, who enjoyed the estates 
for a hundred years ; but in consequence of some 
disorders which grew up among them, they were 
driven out by Canute.” 

St. Dunstan, in the 10th century, imported the 
rules of St. Benedict, and some monks also, from 
France into Gloucester among other English Ab- 
beys, such as Abingdon, St. Albans, Barking, Eves- 
ham, St. Fredeswide Oxford, Westminster, Glas- 
tonbury, &c., and the order thence prevailed greatly 
over England long after the Conquest. The Ber- 
nardines and Carthusians were afterwards intro- 
duced, severally in 1128 and-1180; and the. Cis- 
tercians shared with them in the pe ion of 


ee 
nal walls, and the piers which separate them from 
the nave. “ The thickness of the external Walls js 
equal to those of Richborough Castle in Key, or 
upwards of eleven feet; and we generally find 
that the Saxon builders made the thickness of their 
walls at the foundations one-eighth of their height 
which was usually as much as the entire width, 
comprising the walls; so it is in the present ip. 
stance, the height of the building being eighty, 
eight feet.’ 7 

‘*Upon examining the principles upon which the 
crypt is set out (be continued), we find that, simple 
as they are, they indicate a thorough knowledge of 
the art of design. We must remember that to get 
rid of all complex lines, and to_acquire simplicity 
is the result only of a gradual and slow progress 
That all the points of support may be equally dis. 
tributed, it is necessary that some regular figure 
should be adopted, and the one selected here is thy 
circle, from the centre of which proceeds the whole 
design.” Pursuing this subject, he affirmed tha 
some of the rudely-cut capitals of the two rows 
columns in the nave are, like those in Winchester 
decidedly Saxon; and that the walls in the three 
chapels at the east end, of unsquared and hewn stone, 
are evident marks of Saxon work. Other Saxoy 
remains are enumerated, and the introduction of 
the second arches, and some change in the vaul. 
ing, attributed to the period when the choir 
sumed its present form; and a beautiful piscina 
of the time of Henry II. is noticed, where som 
of the groined ribs are let into the original Saxon 
masonry. In the walls of the cloister, Saxon arches 
are also pointed out. 

The nave bears so strong a resemblance to the 
crypt, that Mr. C. thinks there cannot be a pos. 
sible doubt of its having been executed at the same 
time; and he adds, ‘“‘as we have no evidence to 
prove that this part of the Saxon edifice required 
taking down, we may reasonably infer that the co. 
lumns and outer walls remain as they were origi- 
nally designed.*. By a reference to the plan (he 
says) we also see that the centres of the cylindrica} 
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religious houses, and power-and privileges, Of 
their immense wealth their churches were natu- 
rally the most splendid symbols; and Mr. Cresy 
observes that many of their abbeys rather resem- 
bled cities than separate endowments, and portions 
were so solidly constructed thal they have needed no 
repairs, but have come down to us in the state the 
Saxon builders left them. 

A “Chronicle of Walter. Frowcester,” of which 
there are transcripts in the library of the Cathedral, 
in that of Queen's College, Oxford, and in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Cott. us. Dom. a. 8), brings down 
the history of the buildings and their progress, and 
the possessions belonging to their occupants, to the 
year 1412. From this the monkish records ex- 
tracted by Mr. Cresy are very curious. Wulstan, a 
monk of Worcester, was appointed by Edward the 
Confessor to succeed the Abbot Edric in 1058; and 
Aldred, the bishop of the diocese, who consecrated 
him, laid the foundation of the present church, which 
was built somewhat nearer the city-walls than the 
preceding work of Osric. The words ‘a funda- 
mentis construxit de novo,” is applied to this act; as 
Mr. C. expresses, “he (Aldred) completed the new 
buildings in 1058, having raised the whole edifice 
from the very foundations. Thus (he continues) 
the crypt under the choir, the cylindrical. pillars 
and walls of the naves and choify the walls of the 
transepts, and, in fact, the entire shell of the build- 
ing, are of this Saxon structure, and although cut 
into and altered by the Normans and their succes- 
sors, retain their original dimensions, and shew 
that the Cathedral has not been augmented since 
the original foundations were laid, the Lady Chapel 
alone excepted.” 

To illustrate, if not to demonstrate this position, 
the author minutely describ d the construction of 
every part, beginning with the crypt, divided in its 
width into three parts, i.e. the nave, and the por- 


| tions distributed between the aisles and the exter- 





col of the ‘choir are placed immediately over 
those of the piers below; and that, in every parti- 
cular, the plan of the crypt exhibits the intention 
of the superstructure above it, as the several sets- 
off admit of the arrangement necessary for the 
points of support in the choir. The masonry of 
the cylindrical columns and that which forms the 
main portion of the outer-walls is easily distinguish- 
able from the alterations afterwards introduced: 
it agrees throughout in. not exhibiting the marks of 
the peculiar tools used by the workmen after the 
eleventh century; we may from this additional cir- 
cumstance also conclude that Saxon and not Nor- 
man artificers were engaged upon it.” 

Mr. C. adduced other striking arguments from 
the tools evidently employed, and the manner of 
cutting stone in various parts of the world; and 
especially from the Saxons having hewn theirs 
with the hatchet, without employing either the saw 
or the chisel.- [The stone in the neighbourhood is 
soft and easily cut ; but we are not convinced that 
our Saxon ancestors did not use chisels where it 
was of a hard consistency (indeed, Missals shew 
that they did), though they might cut it with a 
hatchet here.t—Ed. L. G.] 





* There scems to be a strong general reasoning in this 
The Saxons built very strongly and very lastingly ; aud 
why should the Normans, or any others who succeeded 
them and adopted their gites, take the excessive trouble 
and arduous labour of palling their walls to pieces'avl 
erasing their foundations when they could so readily make 
them = as they existed for their own purposes !— 


t+ Upon the subject of the building and restoration of 
our ancient churches, Dr. Buckland offered some pertinent 
remarks at the recent York meeting which may not be 
out of place here, and serve to illustrate several of the 
points under discussion. Ie animadverted upon the firm 
endurance of that stone which had been used in the con- 
struction of the beautiful abbeys of Byland and Rievaulx— 
a stone which it would have been happy for mankind had 
it been used also in the construction of the abbey at 
Whitby —an abbey which had fallen and was still falling 
into ruin, because it had not been constructed of stone 
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“The nave has seven entire columus, besides the 
If one attached to the piers of the tower, remain- 
The two first piers, on enter- 
ng from the west end, have alone been changed ; 
te mouldings, capitals, and arches, were altered 
hen the west front received its present cha- 
acter. The sixteen cylindrical pillars are 6 feet 9 
aches in diameter, and 29 feet high, including 
iit capitals-and bases, which do not differ from 
hose of the crypt. The shafts are built up, not in 
ourses of equal height, and their number varies 
‘om twenty-five to twenty-eight or more. The 
sints of the masonry are by no means close, nor 
ye the faces of the stone been dressed otherwise 
han by the hatchet. They are, in all probability, 
olidly constructed throughout, as each header pre- 
eats but small dimensions on its face. The capi- 
als consist of a square, a hollow, and an ovolo, in 


every respect resembling the Greek Doric, with the 


exception that the abacus is not square, as in the 

Jassic style.” . 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church very closely resembles 
hese proportions, &c., and Mr. C. strengthens his 
jinions by references to it, and the known dates 
fits construction, that there also had been a pre- 
vious Saxon structure. He next described the 
hapter- House and the Whispering-Gallery, and 
ent over the principal monuments in the Cathe- 
ral, beginning with Robert Duke of Normandy, 
dest son of William I., and dwelling on the exqui- 
site specimen, of Italian art which covers the re- 
mains of Edward JI., the money paid at whose 
sainted shrine had largely contributed to enrich the 
church. The admirable architecture of the tower 
was next pointed out in detail, the beauty and ef- 
fect of its just proportions, the richness of its ex- 
ternal decorations, and the extraordinary grace and 
symmetry of its four pinnacles. [Seen on the roof, 
these crowning features certainly deserve the warm 
eulogy bestowed upon them. ] 

“Incontrasting the style called the ‘opus Ro- 
mann’ with the Saxon, we perceive a marked dif- 
ference between the proportions and manner in 
which the masonry was executed. On the conti- 
nent there are no buildings -constructed after 
the manner ‘of those erected in this country 
ptior to the tenth century. Our remains ‘agree 
somewhat with those left by the Romans; but 
asthe columns which sepatate the nave from its 
aisles, and the lofty walls that carried the roof, 
were built in courses, it was difficult to give them 
Roman proportions and maintain the requisite 
strength; and the same character continued after 
the Normans had established themselves, and was 
adopted in many of our parish churches even as 
late as the time of Henry 1. Examples are found 
at, Botolph’s Priory, Colchester, in the churches 
of St. Sepulchre both. at Cambridge and North- 
ampton, Malmesbury Abbey Church, Builduas Ab- 
bey Church, Durham Cathedral, and Tewkesbury, 
&. That which Matthew Paris terms the ‘novum 
compositionis genus,’ and William of Malmesbury 
the ‘novum edificandi,’ or ‘ edificationis genus,’ 
clearly designates some construction differing from 
that in use by the Saxons; and we may refer these 
terms to the church of St. Germain des Prez, or to 
that of Canterbury.” 

Mr. C, proceeds to combat the idea that the works 





equally imperishable, but, on the contrary, of perishable 
sandstone, Many of the most beautiful portions of the 
exterior of York Cathedral would not have perished had 
itbeen of the same stone as that used in the tower. - The 
srehitectare of all countries depended upon the stone 
cing adapted for architectural purposes. The cause of 
the beauty — the ecclesiastical beauty — of the county of 
Lincoln was the fact, that one of the best building stones 
: England was found in the neighbourhood of Stamford. 
ln Normandy the stroke of every man’s chisel was pre- 
Fae almost indelibly. The reason was the nature of 
o stone so abundantly found in the neighbourhood of 
1a which had been used in many buildings, and which, 
€rejoieed to say, might now be purchased in London at 
wae per foot. In further illustration of the point to 
Bilt he had referred, he alluded to the beauty and dura- 
ys 4 ofthe Pentelic marble used in the construction of 
~¢ temple of Pestum in Italy, the Parthenon at Rome, 
and the ancient temples of.Greece. - 





he had assigned to the Saxons were those attributed 
to Serlo, appointed abbot by the Conqueror and 
who, according to the Chronicle, laid the first stone 
(primum lapidum in eo ponente) in 1098. His 
reasoning appears to be unanswerable: “ Where 
this first stone was placed we are not assured, nor 
have we any mention that the building erected by 
Aldred only the century before with so much soli- 
dity was taken down to the ground; and we can 
hardly suppose that such an event could have oc- 
curred without being chronicled. In following up 
the account of Serlo’s work, we find that in 1100, 
only eleven years afterwards, the entire fabric was 
completed and ready for dedication. 

“To explain these passages (he adds) we may 
suppose that, after a fire which happened in 1088, 
it was necessary to repair and restore the church. 
New roofs, in all probability, would be required, 
and perhaps some of the walls strengthened. A 
conflagration would not destroy the solid outer 
walls, nor injure the crypt; may we not, therefore, 
conclude, that the dedication mentioned applied 
only to such a restoration? and Serlo coming from 
Normandy, we may imagine that the restorations 
would in some degree correspond with the style 
practised there. And we find such let into the 
walls of the side-aisles of the nave, the mouldings 
of which constitute the half piers, and support the 
groining, and which are not at all in character with 
the massive cylindrical columns they are opposite. 
And above the main arches of the nave are a tri- 
forium and clerestory differing from those of the 
Saxon part of the choir, all which may be fairly attri- 
buted to the time of Serlo, but they are all inserted 
into Saxon walls. But the outer walls into which 
the Norman work is introduced must have been 
built previously; these then, and the massive cy- 
lindrical columns, which give the character to the 
church, we are not justified in calling Norman. 

‘* The galleries of the triforium are preserved in 
their original Saxon character, and their beauty is 
such that we do not regret that they were not de- 
molished as at Winchester; and perhaps the ma- 
sons found that the cylindrical columns, six feet 
in diameter, did not permit the same changes as 
were effected on the piers at Winchester, which 
were ten feet in width. Such a change might also 
be considered as unnecessary, and involving too 
great an outlay.” 

Into the reigns of succeeding abbots, &c., or the 
alterations and additions made during centuries in 
the Cathedral, we shall not enter. Mr. Cresy’s 
rapid view of them was full of matter and interest; 
but they hardly admit of abridgment, and we must 
leave them to the next volume of the Transactions, 
copying what follows nearly from the concise but 
well-written report in the Gloucester Journal : 

In the choir the large east window was without 
a rival either in extent or beauty, and it was so 
contrived as to occupy more width than the choir 
itself. This was almost the only example to be 
found of such an adaptation, and had been effected 
by using the old supports of the Lady Chapel. He 
believed this was the largest window in England, 
that at York being from four to six feet smaller in 
diameter. ‘The Lady Chapel] was one of the last 
works in the Cathedral, and great skill and in- 
genuity had been used to prevent this part of the 
building interfering with the light to the choir. 
Mr. Cresy next adverted to the College of Free- 
masons, of which the earliest notice is of the time 
of Claudius, as the body of persons to whom the 
public are indebted for the grand ecclesiastical 
edifices of the middle ages. The Freemasons had 
their lodges, and took great pains, both from in- 
terest and duty, to keep alive and improve the 
knowledge of the rules of design and the principles 
of architecture among the brotherhood. It was 
not right to attribute such works as the Gloucester 
Cathedral to the monks and clergy of the times 
when they were erected. They were not versed in 
geometry and the other knowledge required for 
such stupendous labours, and besides had the duties 
of their own calling to attend to, Architecture 





required to be fostered and appreciated by a body 
who had an interest in performing such a duty i 

and such a body were the Freemasons. Unless 

the subject had been thus taken up the continuous 

chain would not have been so admirably preserved. 

There would have been some sudden change of 
style; we should not have had the groining of the 

south transept followed by that of the north; then 

that of the choir and presbytery; afterwards the 

perfection found in the cloister, and the nice ap- 

plication of both styles in the Lady Chapel. An 

architect or an individual genius could not invent 

until he had made himself master: of all that had 

been done. The various styles were all beautiful of 
their kind—each had its genius and its proportions ; 

they must be understood before they could be ad- 

vanced. We proceed from the Saxon heavy masses 

to the more delicate, until we arrive at perfection, 

and quantity is dispensed with as science and know- 

ledge teach us how to make up the loss. We come 

to the delicate style of the sixteenth century by 
slow yet measured degrees, not a link wanting; 
and the lodges of the Freemasons, like an indi 
vidual, seemed to increase in knowledge as they 
increased in years. Another circumstance which 

led him to attribute these works to the Freemasons 
rather than to the monks was, that the grotesque 
ornaments and coarse caricatures which were so 
lavishly indulged in were in many cases evidently 
intended to ridicule the clergy ; and it was scarcely 
to be conceived that the clergy would do this them- 

selves.* Mr. Cresy next adverted to the Bishop’s 

Palace and the Deanery, and to the fine arche- 

ological remains which some parts of the interior 

of those buildings presented. In the palace there 

were noble suites of rooms and a gallery, which 

was a work of great enrichment; and in the deanery 

were large and lofty halls and a chapel of great 

antiquity. It was to be regretted that after the 

Reformation the entire conventual buildings were 

not preserved; they would then have carried down 

to the present day an idea of the hospitality which 

once prevailed within them. It had been sug- 

gested by some persons that the Cathedral would 

be improved by the demolition of all the surround- 

ing buildings ; but some parts of the cloisters would 

not bear such an exposure. The better thing to 

be done would be to restore the surrounding eccle- 

siastical buildings to the original structure, retain- 

ing their character, and shewing that they belonged ' 
to the noble church itself.. It was a mistaken idea 

that the beautiful was only to be found in isolation. 

Greatness should always be well attended. Mr.C., 

in conclusion, enumerated some of the leading dates 

connected with the chronological history of the 

Cathedral; and in finishing, with thanks for the 

attention paid to him, observed: ‘ In the opinions 

I have advanced I have been guided solely by a de- 

sire to ascertain the truth; and should subsequent 

inquiry prove that I am in error, I shall most will- 

ingly acknowledge it. We have all some favourite 

theory, which we naturally seek to substantiate ; 

but it is not a healthy zeal which endeavours to 

distort facts to our purpose. My only object is 

to diffuse an interest in, and an admiration for, the 

exquisite specimens of our noble art bequeathed 

to us by our ancestors, whether Saxon or Norman. 

Eight centuries have passed away since the iron 

heel of the latter was placed on the neck of the 

former; and if some few traces of the injury yet 

remain, let it be our endeavour to obliterate them— 

henceforth let the Norman allow that he found in 

the land of the Angles, reared to the most sublime 

of purposes, many noble structures; and let the 

Saxon gratefully admit, that to the Norman he is 

indebted for the preservation and adornment of 

those evidences of a common Christianity.” 


The Chairman, after complimenting Mr. Cresy 
on the ample and valuable information contained 
in his paper, invited the criticisms of the able 
archxologists who attended the meeting upon the 
interesting topics which it opened for investigation 
and discussion. 
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Mr. Britton also spoke highly ofthe paper, though 
he dissented from some of its theory in regard to 
the existence of such perfect Saxon remains in the 
Cathedral as was alleged. Mr. C. had thrown the 
gauntlet boldly down, but it would require more 
minute examination to convince him that Glou- 
cester Cathedral was a Saxon work from the foun- 
dation to the top of the tower. 

Mr. Niblet produced a transcript of the Chro- 
nicle of Frowcester, alluded to by Mr. Cresy, and 
stated that the original was missing from the Ca- 
thedral library. He was turning to several pas- 
sages, when Mr. Pettigrew suggested to him, that 
as the meeting was about to ellosra to the Cathe- 
dral to inspect it in detail, under the guidance of 
Mr. Cresy, it would be better to make a digest of 
this document for the evening than to refer to it 
piecemeal and without preparation. [This sen- 
sible remark, it has since appeared, gave some of- 
fence to certain individuals connected with the 
Gloucestershire Archeological Association, of which 
Mr. Niblet was the past, and Mr. Guise the present 
president.] Some questions were put respecting 
the grotesque figutes which Mr. C. had attributed 
to the masons, as he did not think that monks 
would have thus caricatured their brethren; and 
Mr. Jerdan remarked that it was quite as unlikely 
that those they employed, who had no cause of 
spite against any fraternity, should do so, as that 
they, who had so many intestine feuds, should do 
so themselves. Mr. M. Milnes (in the chair) ob- 
served, “ the regular and secular clergy.” 

Mr. Cresy then, attended by some fifty followers, 
proceeded to the Cathedral, and minutely inspected 
and explained every feature’in its construction. 

At the evening meeting the Saxon v. Norman 
question was resumed, after the reading by Mr. 
George Godwin of a cognate paper presented by 
Mr. J. Adey Repton, on different styles of archi- 
tecture, and particularly bearing on some of the 
specimens which would be seen in Gloucester Ca- 
thedral. Mr. Repton had observed in many se- 
micircular arches anterior to 1100, that the crowns 
were slightly sunk, owing to the great weight they 
had to support, and thought it a consequence of 
this that the arches were from that period some- 
times struck from two centres, the points being so 
near to each other as hardly to be perceptible, as 
in the west front of Sti Denis, near Paris (the work 
of Abbot Suger), and also the great arch in Bore- 
ham Church, Essex, &c. &c. He held that we 
ought not to depend on the shape of the arch to 
ascertain the date of the building, but rather to 
look to the details of mouldings, capitals, and co- 
lumns, &c. On these grounds (or details), he 
deemed the semicircular door at the west end of 
the Cathedral not to be earlier than the time of 
Henry III. (the sameasthe round-headed windows 
in the adjacent church of St. Nicholas), and the 
sharp- pointed arch with its zig-zag mouldings 
above the door to be of an earlier date than the 
door itself, i. e. about the time of King Stephen, 
towards the close of whose reign the transition 
style (as now called) began, and we often found a 
mixture of the pointed and round-headed arch. 
We might smile, however, to hear it asserted that 
the pointed arch was first intreduced in 1135, when 
one was lately discovered in a Roman barrow at 
Rougham, near St, Edmund’s Bury! 

Mr. R. continued: a curious specimen of the 
next style was seen in the monks’ its 
trefoil arches, and the trefoil and 
were as if carried into a plain w 


trefoil holes 
withont any 
return mouldings. The capitals of columns with 


their bold foliage were peculiar to temp. Henry 
I1I.; and the great circle in the centre was com- 
posed of eight pointed arches, of which four had 
a rude and early example of the “ tracery within 
tracery,” which afterwards prevailed so much in 
the reigns-of Edwards I., II., and III., &. The 
south side of the nave exhibited the heavy style of 
the two former kings. The 
West-end, struck from two centres (about 1377), 
was very ungraceful. The new part. of the choir, 


great window of the | semicircular 





with the rich tracery, reminded us of the work of 
William of Wickham at Winchester: the Lady 
Chapel, executed as late as 1499, was simply beau- 
tiful, and contrasted favourably with the style which 
too generally prevailed in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. The porch was not of an earlier date than 
Henry V., as the arms of England were repre- 
sented three fleurs de lis instead of semée. He re- 
gretted much that the six large statues were miss- 
ing, as it had destroyed the appearance of the 
perpendicular lines so much admired in Gothic ar- 
chitecture—a character very different from the 
Greci-Gothic towers at Westminster Abbey, which 
were subdivided into a number of horizontal cor- 
nices.* 

Mr. Godwin proceeded to call attention to the 
present state of disrepair and insecurity in which 
the Cathedral appeared to be. He particularly 
pointed out that a great injury was being done to 
the fabric by the enormous accumulation of earth 
that had taken place all around the old building, 
but which might be more especially observed on 
the south side of the Cathedral entering from West- 
gate-street. 

Mr. Alfred White now adverted to the proceedings 
of the morning, and inquired whether Mr. Cresy’s 
attention had been particularly directed to the 
large cylindrical columns in the crypt. These 
columns Mr. Cresy had stated, he believed, were of 
the same age as those of the nave. Mr. Cresy: My 
opinion is they were constructed at the same time. 
Mr. White: But was Mr. Cresy aware that these 
were not original columns, but merely cases of 
other columns and capitals which were inclosed in 
them, which columns and capitals were of an ex- 
ceedingly simple character, as was most beautifully 
shewn in some of the chapels attached to the crypt ? 
He and others had that morning very carefully 
examined these outer columns or cases of the in- 
ternal columns, and were of opinion that they were 
added at some period subsequent to the original 
foundation of the building, and had been adopted 
to increase the strength of the original columns, 
when some addition had been made to the building, 
or when some part of it had’ perhaps. given way. 
He did not seek to controvert Mr. Cresy’s opinion 
as to the Saxon origin of the building. He be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that the inclosed columns 
were Saxon; but it was a singular fact if it should 
turn out that the columns upon which Mr. Cresy 
had founded his theory were nothing more than 
adjuncts to something of an earlier date. He 
thought this matter ought to undergo further elu- 
cidation, and be clearly settled before the Associa- 
tion left Gloucester. Mr. Cresy was not aware 
that the columns were cased, but always imagined 
them, below- as well as above, to be formed of 
masses of stone throughout and stuffing in the 
middle. All but the large cylindrical arches in 
the crypt he believed to be Norman, and others to 
be of a date of two centuries beyond the Norman 
time, but the large cylindrical columns he believed 
to be Saxon. Mr. White: Within these cylindri- 
cal columns are other columns. Mr. Cresy be- 
lieved the earliest columns to be the large cylin- 
drical columns. Mr. White thought he could 
prove to the contrary. The subject then dropped. 


During the examination of the Cathedral after 
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neral interest accom- 
80 a) riate and in- 
structive on t and at time it was read. The 
is found as late as Edward IV. or 
Henry VII. at Reeaten Church, Norfolk ; the semicircular 
doorway in Withyham Church, Sussex, from the details 
of its mouldings, dom not a) 
1500 ; and the arch of 
no older than the time of 


1 to be much earlier than 
ick’s monument he thought 
ward IV. At the conclusion 
of the reading, Mr. Godwin observed, that as there were 
probably ladies it who had not gone through a course 
of arc’ study, but who would yet like to be able 
to form some opinion for themselves of the antiquity of 
churches they might visit in travelling, he wou give 
them a simple general rule to guide their judgment :— 
- Norman > ‘~ the we Rae he on 
century ; early ‘was style 5 
the decorated was of the fourteenth; and the perpen+ 
dictlar was the style of the fifteenth: centuty. 
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— 
the reading of Mr. Cresy’s paper, the attention of 
some of the members was, as we have noticed 
drawn to the arches in the crypt bearing the aig. 
zag ornament, which upon investigation appeared 
to be inserted beneath a plain arch. This led 1) 
the idea that the upper arches must be supported 
by other columns. A little search brought the 
capitals of these hidden supports to view, the 
being encased in the large circular columns, the 
latter in all cases supporting the ribs with zig 

ornament. Beside which, diagonal ribs have been 
introduced beneath the original plain groining, jy 
which very early settlements are easily traced, 
these have thrust the old groining and ribs out of 
the semicircular form, whereas the later and lowe 
arches retain their perfect figure. The diagonal 
ribs are proved not to belong to the original groin. 
ing, since their intersection does not coincide with 
that of the plain groining above; but they were 
evidently constructed to counteract the injuries jp 
the original work. The capitals of these encasej 
columns are of a plainer character than those of the 
centre portion of the crypt; the capitals of the latter 
part more closely resembling late Roman work, 
and they are at a lower level than the former. The 
alterations being in early Norman work would ap. 
pear to strengthen Mr. Cresy’s views as to the older 
work being the Saxon construction of the church, 


[Intimately connected with the investigation of 
our oldest Saxon church architecture, we add here 
Mr. Bailey’s interesting observations on] 

“ Deerhurst Church,” one of the few churches 
allowed by most antiquaries to be of Saxon archi. 
tecture. It appears that most of the outer walls 
remain of the original construction. The church 
seems to have been cruciform in plan: very early 
and rude Saxon features appear in the three semi- 
circular arches through the tower at the west end, 
the tower being very singularly planned, havinga 
thick original wall in the centre, dividing it into 
two distinct parts; also in the chancel-arch, and 
in the arches into the transepts; together witha 
doorway still in a perfect state at the end of the 
south transept, the terminations of the label of 
which are snakes’ heads, similar to the ornaments 
we find in the early Saxon manuscripts. On the 
east side of the tower, and looking into the nave, 
is a curious double window; the heads of the lights 
being triangular; the column between and the 
two side pilasters are square, and fluted in two 
heights: this window has already been figured in 
an early number of the Archeological Journal, tt 
that time under the superintendence of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Association. There are 
some other parts of the church which, no doubt, 
are Saxon; we may particularly notice the trian- 
gular openings in the upper parts of the walls of 
the nave. e building appears to have under 
gone two distinct alterations; the first mos 
probably at the end of the eleventh century, 
the second late in the thirteenth ; by which 
alterations the piers of the nave have beet 
considerably diminished, upon one of which traces 
of a mural painting have been lately discovered. 
The subject seems to be—the incredulity o 
St. Thomas; the hand of St. Thomas and the 
body of our Saviour are to be distinctly sec. 
In many other respects the church of Deerhurstis 
valuable in an architectural point of view. The 
inserted windows of the fourteenth century are 
large, and very rich in tracery ; they contain much 
ancient painted glass ; figures of St. Catherine and 
St. Bartholomew remain nearly perfect, and in the 
original leadwork: Very considerable portions of 
the monastic buildings still exist on the south-east 
of the ancient chancel. In one of the rooms, now4 
cellar, there is a column with a curious capital, 
which may be late Saxon. Other work of later date, 
but of curious character, remains, particularly 4 
square window of the fourteenth century, entirely 
composed of flowing tracery. 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, 

We are told that our notice of the unfortunate 
ijagrrel which has disruptured this body, the pro- 
sperity of which the Literary Gazette has for years 
endeavoured to promote, has given much offence 
to some ofits members.? To them we can only say, 
that we are not at this moment (Thursday, August 
mth) acquainted with the name ofa single indi- 
ridual belonging to the club, out of whose doings, 
38 represented to us, and by us to the public, the 
vesent evil condition of the Institute has sprung. 
Nothing personal, therefore, can be imputed to 
ys; and it is most probable that friends whom we 
cherish and artists we admire may be among the 
Jeaders of the schism. 

That we do not much like the indulgence in inve- 
terate smoking is notorious to all our readers; for 
we seldom miss an opportunity of reprehending 
the practice. We object to it not only on a general 
principle, but on account of the individual, who 
hangs his nose over a pipe or a cigar in all places, 
morning, noon, and night. They themselves get 
asinister expression of countenance; a blearish- 
ness about the eye; a pursy contractedness and 
sickly expression about the mouth; and the whole 
face dirtily callow and unhealthy-looking. Nothing 
ofthe clearness and freshness of the British fea- 
tires; but the odious complexion and unclean ap- 
pearance which disgust us among the lower class 
offoreigners who frequent Regent Street and the 
adjacent localities. It also muddles the mind ; and 
we expect neither a fine understanding of a fine 
wt, nor imagination, from the young follower of 
the profession who is seduced into the habitual 
and inordinate use of tobacco. 

On the “general” ground it is still more inde- 
fensible. A person may do as he likes with his 
own, or with himself; but the utter selfishness 
and disregard of all others which prevail among 
the smoking fraternity make them a common 
wisance. Walk the public ways, or resort to any 
class of public conveyance, you have, as a matter 
of taste, the greatest objection to the fumes of to- 
bacco being blown into your nostrils instead of the 
frei air vou have sought to enjoy; or a trouble- 
some cough provoked by their being forced down 
your throat with your breath: it is nothing to 
these puffers, who never look right nor left to con- 
sider whom they may be annoying and offending. 
Then to see any of them with a decently dressed 
female as a companion; the pale, cadaverous 
creature, inhaling and exhaling, throwing out 
spiral volumes with consummate impertinence and 
inefable coxcombry, as if the sex were born nei- 
ther for conversation nor. attention, but to behold 
with admiration their exquisite performances, and, 
when spoken to, almost faint upon the rich odours 
of their balmy lips. Newton’s taking his mis- 
tress’s finger for a tobacco-stopper was a poor 
aftir to their desecration of the entire frame: the 
dustman’s compliment to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s eyes, “ Let me light my pipe at ’em, mem,” 
had more of gallantry in it than there is in the 
wouls of a thousand of these self-stupifying and 
be egoists. 

_ for some of these reasons we entertain no affec- 


tion for the “splits” in societies whose pursuits 
are refined, and whose object it was to invite the 
communion of persons of different classes and sta- 
ions, which are attributable in any considerable 
degree to this cause. We know many gentlemen 
who have seceded from associates they otherwise 


most highly prized, merely on account of their 
being made uneomfortable and (where there is any 
ro ge to cough or catarrh) distressed by the 
habit o smoking, having to such parties become a 
necessary indulgence, without reference to the feel- 
ings of others. The Fine Arts Institute cloudy 
divan accordingly presented itself to our mind’s 
eye in an very unfavourable point of view, But 
still we one gerry if, in any ~y however 

7 @ may have misrepresented this conse- 
quent Battle of the Brosbes!” 





We are now informed that we may have been 
misinformed as to the resignation of Messrs. Buss, 
Pyne, and Martin, &c.,and of two-fifths of the mem- 
bers. The resignations are pouring in daily, but 
it is not possible to ascertain the exact number. 
At the general meeting in February the meeting 
did not separate without agreeing to the proposition 
for raising the subscription,—it was its confirma- 
tion which was postponed to the next meeting, 
when the audit was promised, upon the satisfac- 
toriness of which the whole would rest. 

With regard to the question at issue, we shall 
abstain from saying much more about it till we 
learn more of the ulterior proceedings. But we do 
regret to repeat the sense we entertain of the un- 
seemly squabble. We cannot help thinking that 
the line of conduct pursued by the club was calcu- 
lated to frustrate one of the great ends proposed 
by the Institute, and drive away the patrons, ama- 
teurs, and honorary members, whose society it was 
sought to cultivate. Nor can we help being of 
opinion that the list of members is rather widely 
sprinkled with names which have small pretension 
to be enrolled with those of artists, and which in- 
dicate position and manners likely to lower the 
tone of the society they frequented. And, without 
going farther at present, we will add, that any re- 
gular and systematic cabal for the control of elec- 
tions, any risk of provoking the excise-laws by the 
manner of providing club-room entertainments, 
and any intermixture of visitors, however respect- 
ble as neighbouring tradesmen totally unconnected 
with the institution or the arts, were all dangerous 
measures, and in a very wrong and subversive di- 
rection. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have received the 
annexed letter; and as our only object, as is truly 
stated, has ever been to “serve artists and their 
cause,” we think the best thing we can do, and as 
justice requires, is to publish Mr. Ward’s letter: 

31 Fitzroy Square, August 26, 1846. 

My dear Sir,—The many years I have had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance induces me to trouble 
you with this letter, because I know your desire is 
to get at the truth in all things, but more particu- 
larly on any subject that concerns art, as evinced 
by your uniform kindness to artists, and your never 
allowing an occasion to escape you where you can 
serve them or their cause. The article in your last 
Gazette, headed “Institute of the Fine Arts,’’ is 
written in so coarse and vulgar a strain that no 
doubt exists in the mind of any artist as to the 
name of your correspondent; and I should have con- 
sidered it a degradation even to have noticed it, 
but that the interest I take in a society which drew 
its first breath in my house compels me to set you 
right on the subject, every sentence of that which 
professes to be a true report being either misrepre- 
sentation, or utterly false. 

Two meetings took place before the report was 
ready, and a special general meeting was called as 
soon as these gentlemen informed the secretary that 
they were ready. The circular specified that it was 
to hear the report, as also to confirm the minutes 
of several previous meetings; but they insisted on 
the report being read before the minutes were put 
for confirmation, and finding that the usual prac- 
tice of societies would not be departed from in this 
instance, the minutes were first put for confirma- 
tion or rejection. They then left the room, carry- 
ing with them their report, as also all my books, 
vouchers, balance-sheets, &c., as treasurer, of which 
they still retain possession. A resolution was then 
proposed, seconded, and carried, that their report 
be received, and which was entered on the books, 
@ quorum of the council being present, thus proving 
how false is the assertion that its reception was ob- 
jected to. By the accompanying abstract of the 
last general meeting, you will see that, notwith- 
standing I used every effort to convince them to 
the contrary, they read their report toa meeting 
on the 6th June, in my absence, called by one or 
more of themselves, wherein I was made to appear 
a defaulter, at the very time I had advanced nearly 





601. to the Institute, as treasurer, and which has 
since been proved by an accountant. I leave you 
to judge of the effect of such a calumny, pretty in- 
dustriously circulated, and the books, vouchers, 
&c., still withheld. I feel assured I shall not look 
in vain for your assistance in disabusing the public 
mind of so unfounded a charge. The necessity of 
doubling the subscriptions would not have been 
necessary had members paid their subscriptions ; 
some names on the books owe now four years, and 
up to the meeting of June 2d we had no remedy; 
but the passing the new laws on that evening give 
the power of recovering for the future. 

The club never was the subject or ground of 
quarrel, more than one-half the Committee above 
referred to being members of the Club, as were 
also almost every one of those your correspondent 
(erroneously) asserts to have resigned; and al- 
though he seems to have so great an objection to 
smoking, and makes false assertions about pipes 
and meerschaums, yet has nothing but cigars-ever . 
been introduced, and which, I believe, is allowed in 
the most aristocratic clubs. 

As I have no desire to enter upon all the tri- 
vial points (the whole not amounting to a charge), 
I would only, in conclusion, ask how any objection 
could have been made to the suggestions in the re- 
port, since, up to June 6th, its contents were care- 
fully withheld, even from the council, and the com- 
mittee refused to let me have a copy of their 
balance-sheet, for which I had asked, that I might 
be prepared to answer the false statement it con- 
tained? Leaving you at liberty to make what use 
you please of this letter, I remain, &c. 

GeorcE Rarwaet Warp. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette.* 
3 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 

Sir,—I should not consider it necessary to reply 
to the article in your last Number respecting the 
unfortunate misunderstanding in the Institute of 
the Fine Arts, were it not that the statements 
therein made, and the consequent deductions, are 
contrary to fact; and thus the public, who have no 
means of testing them, may concur in both, and be 
compelled to adopt the conclusion of the writer of 
the article—a conclusion so evidently not your 
own, and so contrary to the characteristic of liberal- 
minded men, of men of intellect and education, as 
it will be readily admitted the artists of this country 
as a body are, that I cannot allow them to go forth 
unnoticed and uncontradicted. Were the asser- 
tions correct, however erroneous I might consider 
the inference to be, E should be content to leave 
the world to judge; but knowing them to be un- 
founded, originating, one would almost fancy, in 
the ill-will engendered by the measures the Insti- 
tute found itself compelled to adopt to secure its 
integrity, and the continuance of the objects for 
which it was established,—these facts before the 
public, they will be enabled to form their own con- 
clusions. 

The sneer about “juvenile members indulging 
in tobacco-pipes, meerschaums,” &c. is scarcely 
worth comment; but when I state that neither 
tobacco-pipes nor meerschaums were ever smoked 
in the Institute, it may shew the propensity of your 
correspondent for high’ colouring. Thus stood 
matters, he says, until the general meeting in 
February, when the proposition was moved for 
increasing the subscription to two guineas an- 
nually: a debate ensued, “and the meeting dis- 
persed without agreeing to the proposition,” &c. You 
will be surprised, after this assertion, when I in- 
form you that the measure was carried by a large 
majority at this very meeting. 

The next meeting was held in March, not in 
April (as his statement purports). Then comes 
the April meeting, at which he says, “an authen- 
ticated audit was promised ;” again, “no accounts 
were rendered—the state of the finances were in utter 
darkness.” What will you think of the veracity of 
your correspondent when I state, and am prepared 


* Received late yesterday, and inserted without com= 
parison or comment,—Zd, Lit, Gaz, 
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to verify it if necessary, that an authenticated ba- 
Jance-sheet was ready, was read by one of the audi- 
tors, received and adopted, and handed over to the 
auditors on that identical evening ? 

Again: “ Many instant resignations were the 
result, many since have followed the example, 
sorry we are to learn amounting nearly to four- 
fifths of the entire body.” Even the names ap- 
pended are incorrect—no resignations have ‘een 
received from John Martin#Pyne, Davis, Faulkner. 
This assertion is quite of a piece with the rest. 
What a strange one-fifth it would be left that would 
persevere against the great mass composing the 
other four-fifths! The whole of the resignatiuns, 
amongst which are many from other causes, does 
not exceed one-twelfth; although every exertion 
has been made by parties whose good sense should 
have told them that, because some half dozen men 
could not carry every measure they wished, it would 
have been more honourable to have retired than to 
attempt to break asunder the institution. 

There are many other items that are alluded to, 
but my object is merely to take a few of the most 
important, and leave you and your readers to form 
their own conclusion about the others. There are 
two singular facts that remain untold. The party 
whose name appears as chairman of that committee, 
Mr. Frank Howard, was not proposed as a member 
until after the measure for doubling the subscrip- 
tion had been carried, and was not de facto a mem- 
ber until after June 2d, and consequently, if he dis- 
approved it, he had no business to have become a 
member, or doing so, was bound to take the law as 
he found it. The other party, Mr. C. E. Wagstaff, 
who figures as hon. secretary, resigned his member- 
ship in May 1845; and therefore, if he disapproved 
of the increase he could still have kept out of it. 

This, Sir, is an honest statement of the truth, 
and so utterly at variance with the assertions of 
your correspondent, that, admitting it was only 
upon the strongest conviction of his veracity and 
the clearest testimony of what you supposed to be 
its correctness, you allowed it insertion in your 
columns, I cannot but regret that, in so important 
a matter, affecting, as it does, from the extensive 
circulation of your paper, the character and. sta- 
bility of an Institute the objects and results of 
which, it must be admitted, are calculated to exercise 
an extensive and beneficial influence on the Fine 
Arts of this country, you did not ascertain its cor- 
rectness from some official channel.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, &c. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

A coop deal of discussion has taken place in Par- 
liament and the public journals respecting the 
grant of 150,000/. for improving this palace. As 
in most of such questions, the disputants are not 
in possession of all the particulars of the case; and 
as we have no peculiar means of ascertaining the 
exact circumstances, it is with some reserve that 
we: offer an opinion entirely on the side of those 
(Mr. Hume, Sir F. Trench, Sphynx a corre- 
spondent of the Times, and others) who esteem 
tiis measure to involve an improvident and useless 
waste of money, and recommend instead, the erec- 
tion of a new palace in an eligible site, and fit for 
the residence of the sovereign of Great Britain, 
for the reception of her courts and other national 
occasions, and for the due entertainment of such il- 
lustrious and powerful personages as are now in the 
habit (happily for the continued peace ofthe world) 
of interchanging visits with each other from every 
quarter of the globe. To sink 150,000/. on an un- 
healthy marsh, is a bad appropriation of any sum, 
and especially of a-sum so considerable that it 
would go largely towards the consttuction of a 
suitable building in a suitable situation, inatead 
of postponing it, as this patching is calculated to 
do, to an indefinite period. If what we have been 
told is true, neither our legislators nor the people 
are aware of the extreme and incurable inconve- 
niences and evils of Buckingham House. We are 
assured that a return of the casualties attendant 





upon its.low, damp, and. infected position would 
shew a mortality among the domestics unparalleled 
in any other establishment in London. The ser- 
vants who have quitted the palace in bad health, 
and many of them to die, since it has become a 
toyal abode, is declared to be out of all proportion 
with those on any other numerous household. And 
it is also described that, during heavy rains and 
river-floods, the very kitchens in which the royal 
repasts are prepared are flooded not merely with 
water, but with the filthy regurgitations of the 
common sewers: the cooks having literally waded 
in such pollutions. Surely if this be so, the expen- 
diture of a single thousand pounds upon such a 
place ought to be avoided. It is impossible to 
raise it from the swamp in which it stands; and all 
Mr. Blore’s grievances sink into pettiness when 
compared with this great fact. The situation is 
obviously and decidedly about the worst that could 
be pointed out in or near the metropolis. Why 
not, then, seek a healthier and better, as has been 
suggested, in Kensington Gardens ; and, if it be 
found eligible, convert Buckingham House into a 
National Gallery? Why not lodge our Queen and 
her family as they ought to be lodged; nor add 
another instance to the costly and extravagant 
parsimony which has turned so many of our public 
edifices into tasteless and abortive jobs? We do 
not misapply this offensive term to any person 
who has taken a share in the present business; 
they can have no interest in such a matter; and, 
on the contrary, were they to be looking to selfish 
ends they must prefer the more expensive works. 
But there seems to be a prevalent short-sighted- 
ness, which shuns to do that which is worthiest, 
and finally cheapest, to be done; and calling for 
the necessary supplies broadly, boldly, and at 
once, for fear the nation should be led to consider 
the outlay wasteful; and we have thus for ever a 
huge amount of wretched dribblings with nothing 
to shew for them, instead of the noble monuments 
which the same or less money woyld buy fcr the 
honour of the empire and its arts for centuries to 
come. 





FPOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, August 25, 1846. 
At last we have, in our turn, a Chinese Collection 
—a collection certainly much inferior, in point of 
richness and completeness, to the exhibition near 
Apsley House, whose wonders I admired in 1842; 
but still a collection which has enough to engage 
the curiosity of our badauds, who throng there in 
crowds. It has been formed by MM. the delegates 
of the Parisian Trades, who accompanied our last 
embassy; and the Minister of Commerce placed 
the exhibition in the halls of the Ecole Primaire 
Superieure, Rue Neuve St. Laurent. It is, truth to 
say, a collection of samples and models, intended 
to convey an idea of the wants and tastes of the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire to the French 
merchants, who might be tempted to turn to ac- 
count the concessions obtained by your cannon- 
ading, somewhat in this way: a collection of the 
colours used by the Chinese in painting upon 
porcelain ; models of earthenware ; musical instru- 
ments; Chinese atlases, in which England occupies 
a space equal to ten times the size of the whole. of 
Europe, and yet is nothing but a Lilliputian mite 
when compared to the “ Centre Flower” — this, 
you know, is the cognomen of China—floating on 
the surface of the four seas. You may also see 
their cotton manufactures, English long-cloths, 
American drills, Nankins from the island of Lu- 
con, as well as all*the various kinds of cloths now 
imported into China by the English, the Germans, 
the Dutch, and the Russians; the carpets manu- 
factured in China, head-gear of felt, &c. By the 
side of each sample the current price is accurately 
marked. In a chamber‘set apart—the most curi- 
ous for whoever is not engaged in manufacturing 
or commercial enterprise—are seen paintings of 
every size, arms, lanterns of every dimension and 








form, silks, porcelains, and bronzes. In anothe, 
room are placed several forms used for working the 
silk, amongst which there is one that more par, 
ticularly attracts attention; it is the form brougl 
over from Loutcheou by M. Hedde, one of the 
delegates, who contrived to penetrate so far, qj. 
though that town is still closed against strangers; 
he had, however, donned the Chinese costume 
includieg an artificial tail, and in this way eluded 
the vigilance of the mandarins. This disguise i; 
to be seen in the exhibition, amongst other yey. 
ments, and naturally excites much interest. Ag for 
us, we were reminded by it of the pious disguises 
which protected the life of the disciples of Chris, 
and enabled them to seek, in the whole of the Chi. 
nese empire, their dispersed votaries. What they 
did with the glorious prospect of martyrdom, 4 
simple merchant does now-a-days with a mere ob. 
ject of gaining the secret of some curious process 
in industry. This is one of those “ signs of the 
times” which an observer cannot refrain from no. 
ticing with particular attention. 

I skip over all the embroidered purses, the fan. 
bearers, the tobacco-bags, the screens, the shoes, to 
reach a portrait of the painter Lam-qua, well known 
in England since the publication of the Fanon 
in China, and in Paris since the production of thi 
beautifully illustrated volume La Chine Ouverte, 
whose anonymous author, Old Nick, will doubtless 
return you many thanks for the very kind opinion 
expressed towards him by your occasional corre. 
spondent. There was already in La Chine Ouvere 
an engraved portrait of the miniature painter of 
Quang-Tong; but this latter has, it is said, the 
double advantage of being a striking resemblance 
and of being painted by Lam-qua himself, whose 
talent you are, by this picture, enabled to estimate, 
while at the same time you become acquainted with 
his intelligent countenance. If your Illustrated 
News are well inspired, they will borrow from our 
Illustration a few of the drawings which it has de- 
voted to the Chinese Collection. 

The dinner given by our ecalromists to Mr, Cob- 
den must have been cativassed in England by the 
enemies and friends of that remarkable man. | 
was present in my capacity of ubiquitous lounger, 
and [ can assure you that his French speech ob- 
tained a decidedly enthusiastic success. It was 
real good sense, invested with all the piquancy of 
an eccentric and original form, and with interest by 
the earnest and sincere convictions of the orator. 
In fact, the question of free trade has made rapid 
strides, which must be noticed. Although opposed, 
strange to say, by the partisans of Radicalism, (who 
prefer the system of customs union amongst nations 
whose intimacy is already cemented by political in- 
terests,) the principles of Adam Smith—principles 
which have a French origin—now reckon in the 
Chamber of Deputies a certain number of devoted 
advocates. On the other hand, the Protectionists 
reckon their numbers and strengthen themselves by 
uniting to resist this movement, which has taken 9 
serious a turn, and it is they who have caused the 
failure of a candidate, M. Michel Chevalier, one of 
the editors of the Débats, whose opinions in matters 
of political economy they had sought to control by 
an imperious mandate. : ' 

While we are discussing this topic, let me bring 
to your notice a curious collection which the pub- 
lisher Guillaumin is now printing. The library af 
this publisher, which has been sold in shares, is 
now the property of a certain number of econo- 
mists such as MM. Passy, Reybaud, Bastiat, De 
Villeneuve, &c. All the stray treatises, in which 
the principal maxims of political economy at 
in turn discussed, have been united in one work. 
The second volume of the collection (it has only 
recently been published) contains the writings 
of those men called Physiocrates ; that is to say; 
the partisans of absolute liberty, the defenders of 
the principle, “ laissez faire, laissez passer.” Ques- 
nay is the founder of this school, to which belong 
Turgot, Dupont de Nemours, Mercier de la Ri- 
viére, &c, : 
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This school, at its birth, was hailed with almost 
sniversal imprecations. Sometimes religious scru- 
Jes, sometimes political and commercial interests, 
are enlisted against it. Nobles, priests, magis- 
rates, burgesses, financiers, one and all, denounced 
t the same time a doctrine which directed society. 
foster the natural right of man to work for his 
own welfare, While he respected the same right in 
hers. A sanguinary revolution was required be- 
ore the ideas of these dreamers, of these enemies 
forder, could penetrate into our minds and our 

ji. In England, especially, they were con- 
ned and scouted. And yet to-day it is in Eng- 
Hand itself that practical men, mer: inured to busi- 
ness, take up the work of the philosophers of the 
ighteenth century, the work of justice and civili- 
sation conceived by the Quesnay, the La Riviere, 
the Turgot, before they were popularised by Hume 
and Adam Smith. 

The study of the Physiocrates offers, then, on 
certain points, a real interest ; and it will be well 
follow, in the volume which we have mentioned, 
the advance of science in the eighteenth century. 

t wants, to form a complete work of doctrines, the 
“Reflections on the Formation and Distribution of 
Wealth,” by Turgot. It wants also the “ Rural 
Philosophy” of the Marquis de Mirabeau, which, 
on account of its extent, and especially on account 
of the eccentric vagaries of the author, could not 
be added to the collection. With these two works 
you would have, complete and without interrup- 
tion, the whole theory to which the power of facts, 
and of the progress made, seems. to have brought 
back the European communities. 

Ina curious little volume on “ the Arts in Por- 

” (by the Count A; Raczinski), I have noticed 
several quotations from manuscripts bequeathed to 
the Library of Jesus at Lisbon, by Francis of Hol- 

\and, architect and illuminator to the king Don Se- 

bastian. In one of these manuscripts the painter 
reads a regular lesson to the monarch on the utility 
ofdrawing to men called upon to govern a state: 

“One of the reasons for which a king ought to be 
acquainted with the art of drawing (he says) is, that 
byithe becomes acquainted with the physiognomy, 
and thereby with the character, of the men whom 
hemustemploy. This will enable him, assuredly 
amost important and useful faculty, to distinguish 
in bis council, by their faces, the men he ought 
‘to select as viceroys of the Indies, as ambassa- 
dors, as governors in Africa. .He will thus some- 
times avoid making a captain of a man who is at 
best fit to be a squire.” Had Francis of Holland 

invented so early as the sixteenth century the sys- 
tems of Lavater and Gall ? 

May not a few necrological words on a queer sort 
of man whose name, most celebrated to-day, will be 
forgotten to-morrow, find place in your columns? 
That man had the spirit of Figaro, the diplomatic 
tact of M. de Talleyrand, the inventive powers of 
Scapin, and the morality of Sheridan. During his 
life he was the sport of chance, which at the outset 
placed him on the first steps of official career, and 
left him, aged and almost dying,—as generally a 
young man commences,—viz. in possession of an 
academical crown. Between his trade of préfet and 

fame of laureat imagine the most extravagant 
adventures, the most brilliant want of order, the 

Most unexpected good fortune, the greatest re- 
verses, and the most grinding misery. The pro- 
fesion which he continued in for the greatest 

of time was that of director ofa theatre. He 
appened to be lessee of the Porte St.Martin at 

the very time when the Comedie Frangaise shut 
its doors against the young poetical school of Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paul Foucher, Mallefille, Escousse, 
and Lebras, &c., and he understood that, with all 
the attraction of novelty, the extravagance of these 
wonderful infants” ‘might prove a fortune. to 
his theatre. So they did, and Harel—so was 
alled our meteor — profited largely by the spe- 
. of intoxication to which he incited the pub- 
it. In one point did he fail,—he did not fore- 
see that he could not depend on the duration 





of this enthusiasm, excited amongst the ignorant 
masses, and, after some little time, he saw the 
golden fruits of his early harvest vanish as they 
came, in double-quick time. Good fortune had 
blinded him; but he really was admirable in his 
contention against ill luck. Twenty statesmen 
might have made their reputation with the aid of 
the comical expedients resorted to by him, the ori- 
ginal sort of humbug, and the means he used to ob- 
tain credit right and left. Add to this a most witty 
turn, and fascinating fund of humour, a knack of 
saying good things, which immediately became, as 
it were, proverbs; a cynical freedom past belief, 
in deeds and language; a life both vagrant and 
scandalous, and you will have an idea of this queer 
personage. 

When, after seven or eight years of continued 
siege, boldly sustained, his creditors contrived to 
turn him out of his theatre, he departed, for heaven 
knows what place, with Madlle. Georges, the great 
tragedian, to whose heart he had succeeded after the 
Emperor Napoleon, —somewhat as Louis Philippe 
succeeded to Clovis,—and a troup of wretched actors 
accompanied thei in their joint misfortune. Anec- 
dotes of their dramatic expedition on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea have been related which would 
make you both laugh and tremble, burlesque tra- 
gedies in which Harel parodied admirably the rdle 
of Fernand Cortez. Unfortunately he did not con- 
quer a golden Mexico, or some d’ Auahuac enriched 
with dia.sonds, but returned, poor as Job, to demand 
of literature what was refused by dramatic art. 
During two years he might have fancied that he 
could succeed to Beaumarchais; for all those 
who were acquainted with him believed that he 
had the talents of a comic author. He failed twice, 
however, on the Scéne Francaise. He then offered 
his Eloge de Voltaire to the French Academy, and 
the Academy charitably awarded the prize to him. 
This success, which he could scarcely expect, 
proved too great an excitement for his mind, and 
that branch of laurel poisoned him. Now that he 
is dead, we have no Pasquin, no Marforio, no Yorick. 
Alas, poor Yorick! 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

We have to thank a friend for the following: 
“Transcribed from the Strangers’ Album at the Hétel 
de Lo , Geneva. 

* Mr. J. Wooldey, of Baston, Notts, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and Mr. J. T. Hurt, of Wink- 
wath, Derbyshire, aged nineteen years, attained 
the summit of Mont Blanc on the 5th of August, 
1846. They left the Hétel de Londres about eight 
o’clock in the morning of the 4th, and arrived at 
the Grands Michts soon after 3 p.m., where they 
rested, but could not sleep for fleas and avalanches. 
At 2 a.m. they left the rock amidst flashes of light- 
ning from the distance, arrived at the Grand Pla- 
tium about seven, and at the summit about half-past 
one, in a high wind. By this time two of the 
guides had fallen off. They stayed at the summit 
about half an hour, and returned by the Grand 
Michts to Chamonix, where they arrived about 
half-past nine, after nineteen hours of walking, 
part of the time upto their middlesin snow. This 
was Contil’s twelfth ascent, and he thinks his last. 
The wonder is, that all the time only three lives 
and two feet have been lost. They. wish particu- 
larly to mention the attention they received from 
the master of the Hétel de Londres during their 
subsequent confinement, four days, from bad eyes 
and faces. ‘Io conclude; they wish for all future 
aspirants the same good luck they met with them- 
selves.’’ The youths were seenon the summit from 
the valley with the aid of telescopes, and looked 
like emmets. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
ALFRED JOHN KEMPE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
On Friday the 2lst, this indefatigable antiquary 
and most worthy man died at his residence, Stam- 
ford Villas, Fulham, aged 62, Mr. Kempe had 











been long in a declining state of health, arising 
from suppressed - gout, and consequent mental 
anxieties; and though of a robust frame, his con- 
stitution finally gave way to the combined attack 
upon body and mind. His antiquarian researches 
throughout his life were addressed to every class, 
but chiefly devoted to investigations of a literary 
order, and the elucidation of Roman remains. In 
the latter department he had few, if any, superior 
to him for acute observation and skill; and in the 
pursuit his zeal and diligence could not ‘be sur- 
passed. In the affairs of the Royal Society of An- 
tiquaries he for many years took a prominent part, 
and contributed many valuable communications to 
its Meetings and Archeologia. He was also a 
constant and distinguished contributor to the pages 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and our Gazette has 
been frequently enriched by his welcome corre- 
spondence. His most prized work, however, was 
the edition of the Losely Papers, wherein he threw 
much kight upon the biography and history of the 
period to which these curious documents referred. 
It is to be hoped that a collection of his scattered 
productions may be made, and published not only 
for the benefit of his widow and family, but for the 
gratification and instruction ofthe public. During 
the later years of his life, Mr. Kempe held a small 
official literary appointment connected with the 
State- Paper Office—too small for his merits, and 
inadequate to provide too much of luxury to cheer 
the labours of the antiquary and scholar in his 
simple cottage abode. He was brother to Mrs. 
Bray, our admired novellist; and one of his sons, in 
the Church, has already distinguished his taste for 
literature in Mr. Bray’s Tour on the Continent. 

In social communion Mr. Kempe took great de- 
light ; and where'the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul prevailed, he was ever one of the happiest 
and most acceptable of the party. A pleasant 
friendly society, formed out of the Antiquaries, and 
called Noviomagians, from the site of one of their 
discoveries. (supposed to be the Roman city of 
Noviomagus, in the vicinity of Bromley), was long 
the scene of his peculiar enjoyment, where his an- 
tiquarian lore and good-humour shone to great 
advantage. Alas, he has followed to the grave his 
companions of many an intellectual and recreative 
hour—Brandreth the bard, and Lemon, the choicest 
of the explorers of learning’s dusty treasures.— 
Requiescant in pace. 


DR. JOHN BOSTOCK. 
In our brief biographical notice of this estimable 
gentleman last week, we find that one or two slight 
particulars were not altogether correct. He was 
73, not 74, years ofage ; and he was not the intimate 
friend of Wilson, so as to have his portrait painted 
by the English Claude. 

We have to state in addition, that his ‘‘ Elemen- 
tary System of Physiology” was the first connected 
view of the kind brought forward in this country. 
He was the son of Dr. Bostock of Liverpool; and 
under the immediate tuition of Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Black, and Dr. Monro, became imbued with an 
enthusiastic love of science, and graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1794. After practising for several years 
in Liverpool he removed to London, influenced by 
the facilities afforded by the metropolis for pur- 
suing his favourite study, and enjoying the society 
of his scientific friends, among whom he now num- 
bered the illustrious names of Davy, Wollaston, 
and Young. He at the same time renounced the 
practice of physic. 





THE DRAMA. 
Lyceum.— The Magic Horn, the last of an in- 
creasing family of burlesques for which this the- 
atre has earned so much and such good repute, 


rejoiced its habitués on Monday last. We must 
commend it; for it is really very good, and it 
shook our sides exceedingly — thanks to its own 
merits, and especially to the good acting of the 
performers: but—there is always a “ but’’—it is 
somewhat lengthy, and might be curtailed with 
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a eeeeiniatniaimiahecaiie — 
advantage. We are not of those who sneer at 
burlesques, and brand them fiercely with hard 
names: quite the reverse. In hot weather, es- 
pecially, we do not object to a few mild puns 
and jokes, which may avert thoughts of suicide 
at this dull seasonfof the year; but as brevity is 
the soul of wit, we would avoid prosiness in a pro- 
fessedly light play. Mere length in a burlesque 
is of itself a fault: what must it be, then, when the 
fun is eked out of its fair proportions? When 
shortened, the Magic Horn will prosper; for it has 
many good points, and these would then tell with 
tenfold effect. The plot closely follows the original 
opera of Oberon. We will not attempt to describe 
it, because, first and foremost, we cannot; second- 
ly, because—but perhaps the ‘first reason will suf- 
fice. The best points are grotesque imitations, 
in matter and manner, of the parts and play of 
living actors,—Braham, Rachel, &c.,— admirably 
taken off by the Keeleye; and a broad farci- 
cal, ludicrous impersonation, by F. Mathews, of 
our late friend and guest, Ibrahim Pacha, who 
gives his wife the “sack” with inimitable com- 
osure. These actors were ably seconded by 

igan and Mdlles. Keeley, Fairbrother, Villars, 
Bromley, &c. The second, third, and last scenes 
were very prettily painted and contrived. 


—or 





VARIETIES. 


Schoot of Design. — Last week the annual prizes 
were adjudged, in Somerset. House, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Bellenden Ker. Great improve- 
ments are projected in this establishment, as was 
intimated in an interesting address by Mr. B. 
Hawes. The students presented a hancsome vase, 
of their own production, to Mr. Wilson, the di- 
rector, who acknowledged the compliment in grate- 
ful terms. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival has gone off 
with éclat ; but as every periodical throughout the 
week has been filled with long details, we will not 
trespass on our space, nor on the patience of the 
really musical world, with remarks which could but 
faintly, if fairly, describe entertainments especially 
mixed in character and execution. Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio of ‘ Elijah” (in two parts), 
conducted by himself, wag the great novelty and 
-grand feature of the meeting. Of it we may have 
occasion to speak hereafter, when more familiar 
with it. 

Gl ter Antiquities.—Since the Archeological 
Association stirred up the activity of the local 
antiquaries, they have been discovering and dig- 
ging up Roman remains from an old quay wall in 
the bed of the Severn, 120 feet distant from the 
existing quay. A rude brooch, some metallic foil 
apparently belonging to a shield or helm, and 
other relics, have been brought to light, from below 
an accumulation of alluvium 25 feet in depth. 

A Hundred and Eleven.—The Halifax Guardian 
this week describes a hale inhabitant of Knares- 
borough in his 111th year. His name is Matthew 
Pearson, and he well remembers many circum- 
stances of the ’45! 

The New German Church.—The Abbé Ronge, the 
leader of this movement, has been condemned to 
four months’ imprisonment for celebrating divine 
service in the town of Lachu without permission 
from the authorities. He will, it is added, appeal 
to the Prussian government, and to the King. 

The Cholera, by the latest accounts, was extending 
its ravages fatally along the coasts of the Red Sea, 
even to Suez, where cases had occurred, though 
not terminating in death. 

The Island of Sicily is suffering great distress in 
consequence of the long prevalence of the very hot 
and dry weather. The people died of want, and 
disturbances had broken out in several places. 

Earthquake in Italy.—Northern Italy appears to 
have been visited by a severe and extensive earth- 
quake on the 14th. Inthe Maremmes, and adjoin- 
ing parts of Tuscany, much damage was done, 
several villages being half destroyed, and the fis- 








sures which opened in the marshes, near Lorenzana, 
overflowing with a dark fluid. Leghorn and Genoa 
also experienced the shocks, which lasted nine or 
ten seconds.—Later accounts describe the phe- 
nomena as still more appalling and destructive. 
At Leghorn, houses were not only much injured, 
but some were thrown down. The letter of the 
i7th says: “ At Volterra, a government prison fell, 
burying several prisoners. The number of per- 
sons killed is stated to be, in all the districts, 38 ; 
and 140 wounded, of which 58 seriously. The ef- 
fects of the shock extended to Pisa. The vaulted 
roof of the old Church of St. Michael fell at the 
first shock. The congregation had just left the 
building after divine service; and the houses of 
the town were shaken. Several natural phenomena 
occurred. Spouts of muddy and boiling water 
sprung out of the earth. A lake has been formed 
in a sunken space of land; and all the villas 
in the neighbourhood have been considerably 
damaged. The farms and peasants’ dwellings have 
more or less suffered on the whole line of the 
shock. During the last four days the earth has 
not ceased to shake at intervals. Looking to the 
state of the houses at Leghorn, a smart shock 
would evidently complete the ruin of the town. 
A portion of the inhabitants have left it; many 
are bivouacing under tents in the public places, 
many are on board the boats. The government 
has lost no time in sending into the rural dis- 
tricts engineers, medical men, medicine, and pro- 
visions. Itis stated that on the 10th of August a 
slight shock of an earthquake was felt in the city 
of Naples, but fertunately without any injury being 
done.” 

The Difference of a Single Letter. — At a rather 
stormy debate in a German assemblage of Jewish 
Rabbies, a reporter, or printer, by a typographical 
omission, has called it an assemblage of Jewish 
rabies [rabies, Latin.] 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Fawn of Sertorius, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s.,—Ballads of 
the East, and other Poems, 8vo, sewed, 4s.—Colenso’s 
Arithmetie, 12mo, 3d edit. 4s. 6d. — Roberts’ Scottish Ale 
Brewer, 2d edit. 8vo, 15s.—Travels and Travellers, by Mrs. 
Trollope, 2 vols. post 8vo, ll. ls. — Euclid’s Elements of 
Plane Geometry, by J. Trotter, 12mo, 2s. 6¢.— Moir’s 
Tyro’s Dictionary of the Latin Language, by G. Ferguson, 
A.M., 12mo, roan, 7s. — Poems, by Mrs. Richardson (for- 
merly “ ney Smales”’), 12mo, 5s.—Unitarianism exhibited 
in its actual Condition, edited by Rev. Dr. -D., 
8vo, 10s. 6d. — Observations in Natural History, by the 
Rev. L. Jenyns, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.— ies’ Work-Table 
Book, 3d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6¢,—My Working Miiend, square, 
ls.—Burke’s Landed Gentry complete, in 2 vols. roy. 8vo,y 
27. 10s.—Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century, 12mo, 
3s. 6d.— Ancient Liturgy of the Chureh of England, by 
Rev. W. Maskell, M.A., 2d edit. 8vo, 15%. — Monumenta 
Rituatia Ecclesie Anglicane, by ditto, 2 vols 870, 30s.— 
Debate on First Reading of the Protection of Life in Ire- 
land Bill, by R. D. Browne, M.P., 7s. 6d. — Hunting Songs 
and Ballads, by R. E. E. Warburton, 2d edit. 4to, half-bd. 
2ls.—Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, royal 8vo, 
sewed, 5s. 6d.; cloth, 6s.—Abbotsford Waverley, Vol. II., 
roy. 8vo, cloth, 28s. ; mor. 2/. 2s.—System of Mathematics, 
12mo, roan, 5s.—Ditto, Part I, 2s. 6d.; Part 11., 3s. — Key 
to ditto, 12mo, 4s.—Faber’s Practical Treatise on the Holy 
Spirit, 12mo, 6th edit. 4s.— Reminiscences of Australia ; 
with Hints on Life of a Squatter, by C. Hodgson, p.-8vo, 
10s.— The Ship of Glass; a Romance, by H. Jennings, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6d.— The con, Heury Russell, 
with Portrait, Memoir, &c. folio, half-bd. 16s.—The Musi- 
cal Treasury, Vol. V, fol. half-bd. 16s. — Mackay’s Voices 
from the Créwd, 2mo, sewed, ls.— Painting in Oil and 
Water-Colours, by T. H. Fielding, 4th edit. royal 8vo, 
i? i ieeeen wens and their Teachings, 8vo, silk, 

4. lls. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 

indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 

"Dag, % 1846. h. 
‘ 50°8 | Sept. 2. « 
— 0329 3 ° 
0147 4. 

11 59 561 


ug. 29 « 
30. 





ErratuM.—In the advertisement of the Archeological 


Association last week, for the word ‘ fabrication,’ read 
‘ misrepresentation.’ Making this correction, we may add 
another in the fs ew of the meeting; instead of nine, 
fourteen new members were admitted, 
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ADVERTISEMENTs. ~~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PATENT, WATCHES and CLacks 
of his 


E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the Publi inst 
ouanaive Stock of WATCE oe 


HES, which has been greatly incr 
the Year. Youth’s Silver way: 
Silver Lever ditto, at 6 Guineas each ; 
t’s gd Guaranteed to hh 
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35 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange, 


I NFIRMARY for FISTULA and OTH 
DISEASES of the RECTUM, Charterhouse Square, London, 
President.—The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR, 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. Earl Digby General Pereira 
The Lord Chief Justice Denman W. T. Copeland, Esq., Ald., M2 
The Hon, Mr. Justice Patteson J. Humphery, Esq., Ald., MP, 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. | Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Sir Thomas Gage Sebright, Bart. | Michael Gibbs, Ksq., Ald. 
Major-General Sir J. £. Lushing- | Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
ton, G.C.B. David Barelay, Esq., M.P. 
Major-General Sir H. Maclean, | John Deacon, Esq. 
G.C.B. Henry Hoare, Esq. 
Sir John Pirie, Bart., Ald. Lewis Loyd, Esq. 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Ald. John Masterman, Esq., MP, 
Treasurer.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V 
Bankers,—Messrs. Masterman, Mildred, Peters, & Co.,35 Nicholas 
Physician.—J. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.D. 
Surgeon.—Frederick Salmon, M.R.S.L. 
The C of this I pectfully direct the attention 
the charitable and humane to the following facts. During the last ye 
assistance has, under the blessing of Divine Providence, been afonis 
to five hundred and forty patients ; these, added to the amount off; 
years, make a total, adinitied since the establishment of the Charity, 
three thousand seven hundred and seventy-six. At the present pe 
above one hundred Patients are on the books of the Charity, nearly six 
of whom are waiting to be received into the house, their cases requir 
constant attention, and the aid of operative surgery. Under thee 
tressing circumstances, AN APPEAL is urgently made to a bener: 
Public for assistance to enlarge the Infirmary, so as to afford that rl 
which is so pressingly required. 
Subscriptions lately advertised . . - £800 13 4 
Additional Contributions since the last Advertisement:— 
Campin, a Esq. e . ° e . . - £1010 6 
D. J., per Collector . . e + 500 
Faning, Roger, Esq. .« . a 110 
Hart, G.B.,Esq. - .« we @ . av.10 10 0 
Maguire, G., Bsq. . . e e . a 1106 
Walker, Misses .  . e soe. bi ak 2100 
The Committee are desirous of purchasing GROUND for the erecti 
of the new Infirmary, or LONG LEASEHOLD or FREEHOLD Bi 
INGS, which may be adapted for the purpuses of the Charity. 
._ The following form of bequest is recommended to thos charitable ip 
dividuals who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary by Will;— 
ive and bequeath, out of such part of my personal Estate as may law 
Sully be applied for that purpose, the sum of £ to the * Lxvtmmary wy 
THe Reciey oF THE Poor aFFLicTED With FisTura, AND orusr Diseas 
or THe Rectum,’ established ob peyen org Poe shall be fer the use 
the said Infirmary» the receipt of the person who shall be Tri 
corte thiveef at the time the above Legacy is paid, shall be a good dis 
charge to my Executors for the same.” 
Subscriptions continue to be received by the Treasurer ; at the Bank 
ing House of Mastermau, Mildred, and Co., 35 Nicholas Lane; or by 
25 Austin Friars, Aug. 20, 1846. S. B. MERRIMAN, Hon. See, 


ETURN TICKETS. GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—On and after the Ist ember, 1846, RETUR 
TICKETS on this Railway will be available as follow : 

For a distance not exceeding 50 miles, on the same day they are issu 
except on Saturday, a ticket taken on that day being available for the 
turn-journey on ——— a 

Not exceeding 100 miles, on the same day they are issued, or the ne 
Sunday not bat counted. : 

Exceeding 100 miles, on the same Sag they are issued, or either oft 
two next days, Sunday not being coun’ 

By order of the Directors. 
CHAS. A. SAUNDERS, Se, 

















R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, Londo, 
HES DRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSO 


SOAP, so long : leb d _ _ a —- supe 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, posse 
an aromatic and lastin, pactaiee? enh Packet is labelled with Perkisi 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre} 
without lar corners. F 

Henprin’s «pn gh aphnaeth mtdg age preps 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a soun ty 
naitip is ling! nar bi to the mouth, and divesting 
Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in p 
and colour. : F 

Hanpaix’s Moxttins is the most beneficial extract of oleaginow 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, ha 
also a htful me. : 

His Germinative Lisaid is a certainspecific for producing a new gr 
where the Hair is failing. ? 

Hanpaix’s Corp Cagam or Roses, prepared in great perfection: 
Improvep § Drops, for ing greasy spots from Silk 
 esameammpra en Ix, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

pt 


ie. 














LITERATURE AND ART. 


GENTLEMAN is engaged ona LITERAR 
opport ty to the most ah 
Poetical bh pny y: Dommect itself with the Glory of a great Hie 
torical Name. » B 
Particulars may be learned by ae to “ Dexra,” Castletwn, 





RT UNION of LONDON. EVENING 

EXHIBITION.—The Works of Art selected by the Pri 

the Year 1846, now exhibi at the GALLERY of te bs 

BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Pall Mall East, will t 

7 till 10 onthe Evenings of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 

September. Admission by Tickets only. : 
GEORGE GODWIN, J Monorar Secretaries 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


Lith of 


26th August, 1846, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADV ANCE- 
NT of SCIENCE. —The SIXTEENTH MEETING of the BRI- 
TATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE will —_. 
OUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 10th of 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
¢ Duke street, Adelphi, : 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Biited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Conrants von Surremazr. No. CCCIX, 
I. VALERIE. A Tale. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Chaps. IV. and V. 
| Charles XII. and Peter Near wal, -_ ag lg eh A wae 
in Rusia eae we Bran Ainsworth, ——— Lines on @ Skull. 
I. Beauchamp; ,» the Error. By G. P. R. 
Eg a ge 
VL ‘ -_ 
to be “ AL of Mr. Jolly Green a 
—, eC rittiam G. H. ey Esq.. xt. « —- 


"XIII. Tales from the nish Dramatists. No. I. 
a We IV. The Romance ‘att ‘act. By Charles Hooton.-XV. 
opera —X V1. Literature of the M 


Chapman and as 186 Strand. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents For Szptemser. No. LVI. 


1. Woman at Home and Abroad. By L. Mariotti.—II. On a Picture of 
Martyr at the Stake. By the Hon. J. Maynard.—III. A South African 
Nic. By Mrs. Ward.— . Sketches of Celebrated Ruins. By Nicholas 
bell.-V. Fdith Carleton. By Edward Kenealy, LL.B 


VI. MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN, 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
I. —- Lapa gy — Winter.—VIII. Chay 
e.. 


By W. 
J. Ma 
oe haps 3 SKVITE, 





apters. from the 
v Thomas —— M.A.—IX. Saturday 
a8 “ Steam Wha White,—xX. 
nagh. A isan, tte Leog yy J. L. Forrest, 


J, PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; or, the Moors in the Time of 
Philip III. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 
Book V., Chaps. I. to VII. 
XI. OLD SAINT PAUL’S. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
With an Illustration on Steel by John Franklin. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


By Mrs, 
» Esq. 





Price 2%. 6d. 
RlAcCKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXXI. For SEPTEMBER, 1846. 
CONTENTS: 


1 Mexico, its Zecriten oe and People.—Il. A “os ae 
in.—IIT. Cabrera.—IV. My College Friends. No. 
yoo oo Conclusion.—V. Letters 


By Thom: 
parle Russell, 
nglish Hexame- 
Letter IT. Algeria.—VII. How to Build a Ete ad Live in it. 
+ 1L—VIll. itow T became a Yeoman.—IX. The Water-Cure. 
ee Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





Price ls. 


] HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for Sepremper 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS: 
ae beter Metical Registration sng Me Licenses and Duties 
~ Chemists in reference eeting at Garraway's— 
ing at Tlosastury 8. ame aaeaotion * te the Board of Excise—House 
: Third Reading — Meeting of the Members of the Society— 
the — of po eB rags 7 to oe toe mengty Pee i be at 
Deputation to the Ch E d 
atthe Hall of Commerce — House of Cnomenane: Passing of the Bill. 
be Amended Bill—Observations on the Result of the Op sang ren 
the Boiling and Evaporation of Liquids — Extract neg he emp — 
hous Quinit juor Sarzee — Sau and Con- 
— Stomach-Pump—Magnesia an Antidote for Atvenic—The 
and Progress of a Philosopher — Royal College of Chemistty— &c. & 
le by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester eg es 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 








Cheap Illustrated Magazine. 
Now ready, Part XI., September, 
SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE— 


LD 2 Jounal of Entertainment and Instruction for G Reading, 
of were Won bo, pages of Letterpress, large 8vo, “double columns, 
Engravings by eminent — price only Cragg arr 
Pin ene ne ht 
Pe e ao in Britain Popul ar Year-Book—The 
a! ters. ¢ Birds — Public Baths and Was! 
ngland“Fareeeil Visit to the Chinese Exhibition— 
‘8 Coes eee — Ice— Peter Botte Mountain— 
iscellaneous Extracts, &c. & 


London: T. B. Sharpe, 15 Shlener Street; and all Bocksellers, 








Freemasonry. 
~ the Ist September will be published, No. I., price 1s., of 
E GOLDEN REMAINS of the EARLY 
MASONIC WRITERS. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. OLIVER 
on of “ The Historical Landmarks of Freemasonry,” &c. 
Umber Contains, “A Preliminary D on the Masonic Li- 


tera issertation 
erie Ore Century,” b yo) aeeri and “On “the Rise and Pro- 
it, 14 “all Booksellers. 


~The nl yom 
ty pene, price Is, 


f LIst of the FOREIGN MASONIC 
short History of Freemasonry in Europe, 
‘k. Spencer, Publisher, 314 High Holborn. 





Mr. James’s New Work. 


Immediately will be published, in 


H E I OD E 


3 vols, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


L B E R G. 


A ROMANCE. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of “ The Steparother,” “The 


Smuggler,” r Arrah Neil,” &c. &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
BSERVATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY ; 
with a Calendar of Periodic Phenomena. 
By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist. of September will be published, ee 1s., copiously illustrated 
by Leecn, No. III. of the 
Comic HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT. 

This Work is published in a Parts, illustrated by Jonn Leecn, with 
Ong Lancer Ercutne, from Srx to TweivB Woop Encravinas. It will 
comprise from Twelve to Twenty "parts, and will appear regularly with the 
Monthl. until its 

London: Published at the “ Puncu” Orrice, 8 Fleet Street. 








New Work in Monthly Parts, by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
On the 1st of October (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform a 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” &c.), price One Shilling, the First Num! 
EALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
and SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, 
__ Edited by “ BOZ.” 
With Illustrations by “ Piz.” 
London: Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
SELECTION from LORD CHESTER- 


oe =p to his SON, on EDUCATION, embracing 
the most appropriate Passages, prepared for TRANSLATION into 
FRENCH, fae the Use of the Students of King's College, London. 
By Professor BRASSEUR. 


Barthes and Lowell, Foreign iksel | 14 Great Marlb 
London. 





gh Street, 


*,* A Key to the above is in the Press. 


Price One Shilling, 
RACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for the 


iain PROTECTION of PERSONS and PROPERTY from LIGHT- 


ty WILLIAM STURGEON, 
Lecturer on Natural phil hy ; formerly Lecturer at the Honourable Fast 
{India Military Academy, Addiscombe. 


Also, STURGEON’S ELEMENTARY ELEC- 
TRICITY, price Five Shillings. 


And, STURGEON’S ELEMENTARY GAL- 
VANISM, price Five Shillings, 


London : published by Sherwood, tee hg Piper; and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 





With Plates, 2 vols, post Svo, 


HE SHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN; 
y= Sketches of Travel. a 5, 
y FRANCIS SCHROEDE 
Secretary to the cunnbanne commanding the United States Squadron in 
at Se 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Faber on the Holy Spirit, Sixth Edition. 
In small 8vo, price 4s., tle Sixth Edition of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ORDI- 
NARY fap me ary of the HOLY SPIRIT. 


y the Rev. G. S. FABER, B.D. 
Master of stettorn Hospital, and Prebendary ‘of Salisbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 4s, 


CONCISE GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUSOS, on the Principles adopted in the Schools of Ger- 
many; in which the is fi and the Rela- 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


THE Ceneess? of SCINDE; 


By mine pce C.B. 
President at Sattarah. 


Col. Outram is calm, direct, and firm in the management of his case; 
he deals with facts and dates and authentic documentary evidence.”—John 


ell, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Ediaburgh and London. 





Ry order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In 8vo, 5s. 
THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
for 1850. 
“The Nautical Almanac” for 1846, 47, 48, and 49, may still be had. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. bound, 


RS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, | 


“ TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS.” 


Also, just published, 
LOST and WON; or, the Love Test. 


Author of “The Maid’s Husband.” 


“This novel will be read and admired by a large class; the lovers of | 
animated fiction will dwell upon its pages with delight. The profound, 
sincere, and oe idolatrous passion of a is eg yh athe 

and, as the author possesses great comman: ‘aphic pen 
depicts those refinements and delicate polans inthe hanes tind with t th great 
effect. Sir Frederick Cleveland, the great landowner in Devon, is a well. 
drawn character.”—Dispatch, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


By the 





In funy ¢ $vo, with 22 Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 18 Engravings on 
‘ood, price, coloured, 1/. 14s. 6d., plain, 1. 9s., Vol. I. of 


ATERHOUSE? S NATURAL HISTORY 
of the MAMMALIA: containing the Order Marsupiata, = 
Pouched Animals. 


London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 


| 
| 
| 





Now ready, price 10s., post 8vo, boards, 
EMINISCENCES of A RALIA ; 
Hints on the Squatters’ Life, 
By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON. 


Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60 Pall a Simpkin and Marshall, 
itationers’ Court. 


with 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. bound, or 1s, 6d. unbound, 
H E GREATEST REFORM. 
Se ee ee yet to be 
By JAMES 8. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


x o..1 





| @ great — 


an 
tion ‘of Prepositions ogg out and familiarised, in a Series of easy and 
ples. 


“ By G. EGESTORFF, 
The Translator of Klopstock’s “* Messiah.” 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 10s. 


ONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIZ: 
ANGLICAN, or Occasional Offices of the Church of England, 
according to the oe Use of Salisbury, as Jody, og in English, and 
other Prayers and F With D m the Old Service-Books, 
on the Occasional Offices, and on the Prymer. 
By the Rev. W. MASKELL, M.A. 
Also, Second Edition, with many Additional Notes, and the Preface re- 
written and enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s 
The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH 
ot ENGLAND, according to the Uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, and Here- 
ford; and the Modern Roman Liturgy, arranged in Parallel Columns, 


A HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRELATE 


| CONTROVERSY, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Crown 8vo, 8¢. 


William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 1 thick vol. vo, cloth, price 28s. 


HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
published in Great Britain, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names, from the Year 1814 to 1846. 


This Edition differs in many respects from the former one, and it may 


| be necessary here to state what the alterations are. 


lst. As a Catalogue of this kind is for the .most part used as a reference 
for the title, size, price, or publisher of a book, as much facility as possible 
should be given in order to arrive at tlie information required. At the 
suggestion, therefore, of those most interested in having a complete book 
of reference, the whole is now printed in one — se the classi- 
fication under general subjects was consid necessat unless carried out 
to an extent that would have been inadmissible i in a wo ke the present. 
The Christian names of the authors are now placed in alphabet. It 
is presumed that this alteration, and the manner in which the Catalogue 
is printed, will save much time, and enable those who are constantly re- 
terring to it to find out the book required at a glance. 
3d. It has hitherto been the custom to place the veg eae Life, &c. of 
individuals under the name of the biographer. This plan has been discon- 
tinued. Therefore, on looking for the “ Memoirs,” “ Life,” &c. of celebrated 
persons, it will be found jogued under their own name, and not that 
of their Sograenenr, 
4th. All translations of foreign authors are placed under their own names, 
and not the translator's. 
Sth. It has been the custom hitherto to place Novels, Remances 
under the title of the book, and not the poe Hs name. This has been, i in 
adhered to in the present Edition; oa a distinction has 
made with regard to Scott, Bulwer, James, Marryat, Mrs. Gore 
Trollope, Miss Pickering, Mrs. . Thomson, Mrs. Grey, on yt ws voluminous 
writers, because circulating-librarians, book-clubs, &c. find it more con 
nient to ascertain all the works written by celebrated coaheae in the for. 
mation of new libraries. 
6th. It is desirable to point out that books published in “ Series,” “ Li- 
braries,” &c, are not twice entered in the Catal mee therefore, when a 
book is not found in the bod ney of the Catalogue, it will be requisite to ascer- 
tain if it has been publis as one of a Series. Much pains have been 
taken to make this portion of the Catal 


To the Second-hand Bookseller — the Valuator o of Libraries —the Private 


| Librarian —the Author, this Catal is almost indi sable, as it gives 
minutely all the information wired, viz, the Publishea Price of the fats 


the Size, Number of Volumes, 
of Standard Works. 
London: Thomas ‘~~ 
and Co. ; Rivingtons; 
and Co.; :) 
sellers, 


Author’s Name, and the various Editions 


13 Paternoster Row ; and sold by Longman 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton 
herwood and Co. ; ;R Groombridge and Sons; and by all Book- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, Aug. 29, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


Se 
New Work by the Author of ** Doctor Hookwell.” 


THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS: 


COMPRISING ESSAY3 ON 
Tue Souts AND Future Lire or ANIMALS, 
CaPITaL PuxisHMENTS. 
Tue EvanGELicaL ALLIANCE. 
Tur ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN 
CatTnotic CHURCHES OF IRELAND. 
EpvucaTIon OF THE PEOPLE. 
By the Author of ‘Doctor Hookwell.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


11. 
MBS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE TO 


THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings. 


11. 
EVELYN STUART. 
A Novel of the Day. 

3 vols. 


Iv. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits. 


(The first two or last two volumes may be had separately, to 
complete Sets). 


RAVENSNEST; 
OR, THE RED SKINS. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “The Piet,” “The Red Rover,” ‘The Path- 
finder,” &c, 


3 vols. 


vi. 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS; 
OR, WANDERINGS [N SOUTH AFRICA. 
By HENRY H. THUEN, B.A. 
lvol., 10s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d., handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, embellished with Portraits of the Countess Suffolk, 
Sir Horace Mann, Richard Bentley, Esq., and Gray the Poet, 

Tue Seconp VoLUME OF 
BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE. 
CONTAINING 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

(To be completed in Six Volumes), 

Part V. of the above Series is also now ready, with Por- 
traits of George Selwyn, Hon, Richard Edgeumbe, Lilly Wil- 
liams, and Catherine Clive, price 3s. 6d. 


"ith an Illustration by Leech, and a Portrait of Hans 
Christian Andersen (Author of the “‘ Improvisatore”), 
from an Original Picture, 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


contains: 
BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 


Author of ‘* Stories of Waterloo, 


Italian Scenes. 
A at Society, by Alfred Crow- 


and the Trouba- 
; anks. 
ravellers in Italy, by 
Mrs. in. 
Death of the Bride. 
— Tragedy, by Agnes Las- 
lex. 
Military Punishments of the Ro- 


mans, by Everard Clive. 
Adventures in New Zealand in 1845. 


DONCASTER —ITS SPO 


2? * Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
Mr. Ledbury Re-visits Paris, and 


is i iniously led from 
rey Albert Smith. 
Leech. 


ings ; i) 
With an Illustration by , 
Shots an old Six-pounder, by 


ire. 

The First Grey-hair. 

The Flaneur in Paris, from the 
Note-book of a Traveller, by the 
Author of “ Second Love.” 

Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 

Memoir of Hans C. Andersen, with 
a Portrait. 





RTS AND SATURNALIA. 


By the Author of “ Gaming, Gaming-houses, and Gamesters.” 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


Publisher in Ordin 


ary to Her Majesty, 





Companion to the Peerage. 


Now ready, complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2/. 10s. bound, beautifully printed in double columns, uniformly With 
“The Peerage and Baronetage,” aie 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY 


A Genealogical Dictionary 


OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED AILISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


Tuts important national work has been undertaken as a companion to Mr. Burke’s popular ‘‘ Dictionary of the Peer. 
and Baronetage,” and upon a similar plan, in order that the two publications may embrace the whole body of the Britis 
Pee: , Baronetage, and Gentry, and may furnish such a mass of authentic information, in regard to all the prineigg 
families in the kingdom, as has never before been brought together. It relates to the Untitled Families of Rank ae 
‘‘ Peerage and Baronetage” does to the Titled, and forms, in fact, a Peerage of the Untitled Aristocracy. It embraces the 
whole of the Landed Interest. The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records Of its 
eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legislator, the lawyer, the historical 
student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topographical and antiquarian lore; and even the very Spirit of 
ordinary curiosity will prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades the 
towns and villages of our land. This work, abounding in interesting anecdote, and displaying deep research, must Tank 
among the first class of those publications which elucidate or connect themselves with the annals of our country, and is 
indispensable to the library of every gentleman. > 

N.B. Purchasers of single Parts of this work are advised to complete their sets without delay, as the Parts will only jp 
sold separately for a short period. : 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Virgil, with Marginal References. 


Just published, fcp. 8vo, 7s. Gd. bound; without Notes, 3s. 6d. bound, 


°'S ZNEID, BUCOLICS, AND GEORGICS, 
WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES, AND CONCISE NOTES. 
Edited from the Text of Wagner, by Rev. J, PYCROFT, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 


*," The advantage of marginal references in studying an Author is too obvious to require a lengthened argument in 
its favour. This principle, which has been found so invaluable in the study of the Holy Scriptures, is now for the fint 
time applied to a school edition of a Classic writer. It is proposed to publish editions of other Classics on the same plan, 


VIRGI 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





The Authorised English Translation. 


On Saturday, September 5, will be published, Vol. I., post 8vo, 


HUMBOLDT’S.COS M O54, 
SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. EDWARD SABINE, R.A., For. Sec. R.S. 


*,* The Second Volume is in the Press. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS; and JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street. 





NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 





Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, price One Shilling (to be completed in Twelve Numbers), with Two 
Tllustrations by LeEEcu, Part I. of 


THE @PRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER TADPOLL, 


A fame, a Relative, and a Wife, at Wome and Abioad. 


By ALBERT SMITH; Esq. 
Author of “ CC of Mr. Ledbury,” “ The Scattergood Family,” “The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,” &c. 


* 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
*e* To be had also of all Booksellers. 


ile 





°, > la 
Street, King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Groncr Levey, of Number ew 
r ‘errace, Ne inty of Surrey, Printer, and Fraxcis BurpEet?T FrawxKuye, of Paradise Rov, Stoke ewig 
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